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PASTORALIA 
Earnestness in Preaching 


It is invariably fatal to the quality and perfection of a man’s work 
if he does not regard that upon which he is engaged as of sufficient 
importance to command his whole attention and his best efforts. 
Whenever he looks upon a task as of little consequence he will not 
put his very best into it. He will then merely be concerned to get it 
over some way and have it done. Of such a performance we say 
that it has been done in a perfunctory manner. Things done in 
that fashion are badly done. They represent the lowest degree of 
workmanship and are in no sense a credit to the author. They meet 
with but slight, if any, approval and receive no praise. There is 
hardly ever an excuse for acquitting oneself of tasks in this slov- 
enly fashion or discharging duties in this indifferent manner. Tasks 
carelessly accomplished and duties neglectfully performed constitute 
a waste of time and give evidence of a weakened sense of 
responsibility. 

If we wish to do things well the first step is to convince ourselves 
that what we are about to undertake is of vital importance and that 
grave issues depend upon its proper execution. It is that realiza- 
tion which gives tone to our efforts and keeps our activities pitched 
ina high key. Where this consciousness is absent a high level of 
achievement cannot be maintained, and the tension, indispensable for 
really good work, will quickly relax. Unless there is some mighty 
incentive that continually spurs us on and reinvigorates the lessen- 
ing intensity our efforts grow flabby and sink to a low plane of 
eficiency. Now nothing has such a bracing effect and such a stimu- 
lating influence on our activity as the realization that what we are 
doing is necessary for some great purpose and that in a large meas- 
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ure the weal or woe of others will result from it. If we allow the 
idea that what we are doing does not matter much and that no one 
will be the better or the worse for it to steal into our mind, it will 
undermine our morale and prevent us from doing our best. It js 
impossible for man to devote much attention to and bestow much 
care on things which he considers as irrelevant and fraught with 
no serious consequences. If, however, the feeling that our work js 
truly important and that it means infinitely much to someone has 
taken firm hold of us, a steady stream of energy wells up from the 
unconscious mind, and our conscious efforts are kept sticking to the 
highest pitch. If we wish to mobilize all our resources and exploit 
them to their utmost, we must persuade ourselves that the enterprise 
upon which we are entering is of supreme moment and of vital impor- 
tance. It is that attitude of mind which begets earnestness and 
arouses interest that will be able to carry us through the tedious and 
irksome preparations upon which success and excellence of achieve. 
ment depend. 





The general psychological law thus stated can readily be applied 


to the particular case of preaching. There exists a widespread 
impression that pulpit eloquence is deplorably deteriorating. From 
pulpit and pew the same monotonous complaint comes. Where 
there is such an almost universal consensus of opinion there usually 
is some foundation in fact to account for the unanimous verdict. 
We take it, then, that, though things are really not quite as bad as 
some would have us believe, there nevertheless is something wrong 
with the preaching of our days. Somehow it does not come up 
to the mark and falls far short of what we have a right to expect. 
Phenomena commonly have several causes, but at the bottom of 
them ordinarily lies one more comprehensive cause that in some way 
includes and reinforces the others. This more inclusive cause of the 
lowered standards of pulpit oratory in our days to our mind is the 
fatal notion that the importance of the spoken work has been 
lessened, and that in fact not much depends upon the sermon. If 
not much depends upon preaching, nobody will take much trouble 
about it, and it will be done in a perfunctory manner. Earnestness 
in preaching will disappear, and that means the deathknell for 
good preaching. 

With all our might we must endeavor to destroy this false notion 
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and bring home to ourselves the conviction that even in our days 
preaching is of prime and paramount importance, and that tremen- 
dously much for the individual as well as the whole Church depends 
upon the sermon. We need a revaluation of values in this regard. 
The sermon must again be regarded as a powerful instrument of 
religious instruction and a mighty lever of moral uplift. The 
preacher can shape the ideals of a whole community, and in that 
way mold their entire conduct. He can place before his audience 
flaming and inspiring ideals that will speed his hearers onward on 
the road of virtue and perfection. The sermon has lost nothing of 
its power for good. If anything, it is more important than it ever 
was in the history of the Church.” * 

Once this is again universally realized, an improvement in our 
degenerated pulpit eloquence is bound to come. It will again rise 
to higher levels of excellence and may experience a splendid and 
magnificent rebirth. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SERMON 


If one is deeply impressed with the solemn thought that he is the 
mouthpiece of God and that the salvation of one of his hearers’ 
may depend upon the words which he utters, he cannot but enter 
the pulpit with a vivid sense of responsibility. He, then, also will 
take great pains about the discourse which he is to deliver and will 
be very careful about its preparation.” 


1“The world,” writes Cardinal Gibbons, “is governed more by ideals than by 
ideas.” (Our Christian Heritage; Baltimore, John Murphy & Company.) Now 
it is chiefly the preacher who sets up and shapes the ideals of a community. 
Judged by this test his influence is apparent. On the same subject Prof. Charles 
S. Gardner writes as follows: “There is clearly no danger of overestimating 
the importance of sentiments and ideals, whether we look at the individual, the 
community or the nation. The whole history of moral progress as we pass 
down the ages is the record of a succession of changing ideals. . . . But in 
an especial way this matter is important for preachers; for their business in a 
peculiarly direct way is aimed at the development of right sentiments and 
ideals. . . . To develop these sentiments until they become dominant in the 
lives of the people is the supreme business of the preacher. What a noble func- 
tion! More than any other worker in the great process of character-building, 
he deals directly with sentiments and ideals.” (Psychology and Preaching; New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1918.) This consideration is well calculated 
of “a the preacher with great earnestness and a strong feeling of respon- 
ibility, 

*From time to time it is well to read Cardinal Newman’s sermon entitled: The 
Salvation of the Hearer the Motive of the Preacher. Its perusal will kindle zeal 
in the heart of everyone who still holds that faith is essential to salvation. 

fter having thoughtfully read and pondered this admirable discourse, we will 
&0 forth almost oppressed with the bigness of our mission and weighed down 

the heaviness of our responsibility. If we know that we must save our 
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Great preaching is inseparable from earnestness. The preachers 
that have won renown in the Church realized that they had a vital 
message to deliver and that their audience was hungry for the bread 
of life. They ascended the pulpit with the consciousness that they 
were sent as the prophets of old. Their message burnt within them 
and clamored for utterance. They felt that if they did not deliver 
the message of the Lord, it would remain undelivered and the faith- 
ful would be deprived of the words of life. They were anxious 
to deliver the message of the Lord to the best of their ability. That 
was the secret of their overwhelming eloquence. The conviction that 
God had made them His instruments and that the faithful needed 
them fired their S$0uls and made their lips eloquent.® 


We demand short sermons in our days, and it is true that under 
the pressure of certain circumstances the Sunday discourse has been 
considerably curtailed and become briefer and briefer, so that at 
present it is dwarfed to the duration of five or ten minutes. Now 
this fact might lead some to think that it no longer matters much 
what is said in these few minutes. The contrary is true, since we 
have so little time at our disposal, it is supremely necessary that 
it be used well and turned to the best advantage. When one has but 
a few minutes to state an important matter, he does not waste words, 
but chooses them very carefully to make sure that he conveys his 
meaning and accomplishes his purpose. A brief message may, 
indeed, be of vital importance. It may decide over life and death. 
When something big is at stake even the unlettered wax eloquent 
in the essential sense. 


Though the structure of Catholic worship might make it appear 
that preaching was of secondary importance, it is not the intention of 


hearers and that we save them by preaching, our sermons will assume a new 
importance and appear to us in a different light. 

3 We quote from an article that recently appeared in the Advocate of Peace 
and which contains much that we might take to heart. “In the second place, 
these six men have this further in common: they all ~~ under the spell of 


the imperiousness of the hour. They are created of God for just such a time 
as the sermon is delivered. The mighty matters of the Kingdom hang in the 
balance. The Eternal is voiceless now unless they speak. There is an immeasut- 
able gulf between the fussy self-importance of the parson who wears the habili- 
ments of his office at such a tilt, mouthing his words in tones that tickle the ears 
of men, and the man who trembles with humility in the presence of the need 
of a people and who speaks with a ‘Thus saith Jehovah.’ ‘For this hour was 
I born,’ calls the prophet. ‘In this hour I must speak or die,’ is the necessary 
soul urge for the man who would follow in the footsteps of these great preach- 
ers.” (Great Preaching in England and America, by Walter A. Morgan, 
March, 1924.) 
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the Church to convey this impression. Preaching has its legitimate 
place in the economy of salvation. And in this economy it plays a 
very conspicuous part. The emphasis which the New Testament 
puts upon preaching cannot escape even the most casual reader. 
The Apostles are sent forth to preach and they carry out their mis- 
sion in spite of the severe threats of the High-priest.* St. Paul fully 
realizes the imperiousness and the categorical character of the law 


of preaching.° 

It is quite plain that the priest has a definite message to impart. 
He must preach the full Gospel. The more limited his time is the 
more care must he exercise that in spite of this fact he acquits him- 
self of his full message. He really cannot afford*to talk his time 
away. He must husband the few hours he has for this purpose; 
he must be exceedingly careful of the fragments and crumbs of time 
lest they be wasted. If a man actually realizes this condition of 
things he will not dare to get up in the pulpit of a Sunday morning 
without any preparation and just somehow fill ten minutes by talk- 
ing what comes to his mind.° 


4“But Peter and John answering said to them, If it be just in the sight of 
God, to hear you rather than God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak the 
things which we have seen and heard.” (Acts iv. 19-20.) 

5“For if I preach the gospel, it is no glory to me, for a necessity lieth upon 
me: for woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel.” (I Cor. ix. 16.) “For 
Christ sent me not to baptize, but te preach the gospel.” (I Cor. i. 17.) What 
St. Paul felt to be his imperious duty he imposed with great insistence upon his 
disciple: “I charge thee, before God and Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
living and the dead, by His coming and His kingdom: Preach the word: be 
instant in season and out of season.” (II Tim. iv. 1-2.) With such a con- 
ception of the duty of preaching a perfunctory discharge of this task is in- 
compatible. 

The sermon hour is of overreaching importance, for in it the message of 
God must be announced and souls saved. It is not a question of just saying 
something to fill up the ten minutes, but it is a question of using these few 
minutes so that the message of God reaches the souls and that someone is 
brought nearer to salvation. This puts an entirely different construction on 
the matter. “The distinguishing mark of the preacher,” says Prof. Arthur S. 
Hoyt, “is that he is a man with a message. He must have a word that he has 
thought out and felt, so that it has become his word, the expression of his life; 
and it must be a message he feels so important for the life of men, that he must 
speak it out. A real message of God is a dominating and impelling power. It 
must be spoken whether men hear or forbear. Without the sense of a message 
a man had better not speak at all. . . . Without the sense of message, he 
lacks the sustaining impulse of his vocation and the mastery over the minds and 
hearts of men.” (The Preacher; His Person, Message and Method; New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1909.) We add another passage illustrating the same 
point: “There will be moments of high exaltation in our ministry, ‘times of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord,’ when we feel that we have been 
touched by the Spirit of the Lord, that God has charged us with a message that 
. we must deliver, for His ‘word burns like a fire in our hearts, shut up in our 
bones and we cannot stay.’ Then we preach not because we have to say some- 
thing—Sunday has come and the pulpit waits for us and the people expect a 
sermon,—but because we have something to say. God has given it to us, and 
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But there are some, if not many, who feel that way about preach- 
ing. It is to them a thing that must be done, but it matters little in 
what manner it is done. No importance attaches to it, Ey 
Sunday five or ten minutes have to be filled with talk. In a sermon 
delivered in that manner no earnestness vibrates. It must of neces- 
sity be insipid. It falls on deaf ears and fails to reach the heart of 
the hearers. But one whose soul is aglow with the thought that he 
is bringing God’s message to men and that tremendous issues depend 
upon its effective delivery can not possibly preach in such an inept 
and impotent style.” 

It is not only that earnestness will make up for the absence of 
other qualities; no, it will not rest until it has put all the other quali- 
ties that make for the effectiveness of the sermon into it.® 


Wuat Goop PREACHING OUGHT TO ACCOMPLISH 


The aim of the earnest preacher is not to win laurels for himself. 
His own personality modestly occupies the background. He is 
completely absorbed in a larger purpose, that of making men aware 
of the presence of God, and making them feel that God is address- 


we must utter it to His people. Then, in however imperfect literary form or 
even stammering utterance we may preach, we speak as prophets; people will 
know it and be touched, inspired, uplifted thereby.” (Charles D. Williams, The 
Prophetic Ministry for Today; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921.) 

7 Very pointedly, as is his wont, Mgr. Hugh T. Henry, Litt.D., LL.D., says: 
“He is indeed a poor sort of ambassador who delivers his message so haltingly, so 
uninterestingly, so cloudily, so er. that those to whom he is sent would 


gladly avoid him or, compelled to listen, will easily let their imaginations draw 
them away to day-dreams about their own social, or domestic, or commercial, or 
olitical concerns.” (Hints to Preachers, New York, Benziger Brothers, 1924.) 
here must be absolute singleness of purpose in the mind and heart of the 
preacher: he must seek Christ and His interests. Every other end aimed at 
simultaneously will be derogatory to the sermon and impair its quality and 
effectiveness. Nothing so much enfeebles a sermon as vanity. Vanity is utterly 
subversive of earnestness. The man who is preoccupied about his own petty 
and sordid self and solicitous about his own glory cannot be deeply in earnest 
about the business of the Lord. The vain preacher betrays the Lord’s cause and 
is disloyal to the cause of souls. 

8 We again quote Mer. Henry. “Assuredly,” he writes, “if the preacher deeply 
realizes that the general object of his sermonizing must primarily be the salva- 
tion of souls, he will be fired with a zeal that will take all kinds of trouble 
to achieve so extremely important a purpose—a zeal that will not brook hasty 
preparation with its consequent hasty exposition; a zeal that will mean a gener- 
ously long meditation of his theme, careful arrangement of his matter, pleasing 
and apposite selection of illustrative material, a just employment of all the 
rhetorical devices intended to secure clearness, force, harmony; a zeal that will 
lead him to practice until he obtain distinct enunciation, a true kind of pulpit 
elocution, warmth of manner, the accent of conviction. If the people love—as 
they invariably do love—to hear such a speaker, he will humbly rejoice in the 
fact, recognizing that it will make easier his great aim to lead souls to God.” 


(Op. ¢.) 
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ing them each personally and directly. Anything that would 
eclipse that idea he carefully eschews. Mere rhetoric of the showy 
kind destined to bring out the skillfulness of the speaker and to gain 
applause for him he shuns and would regard as fraudulent, since it 
injures the cause of the Lord.° 

As the preacher completely forgets himself in the really good ser- 
mon, so the hearers forget the speaker and think only of the truth 
that has been proposed and of its application to their lives. The 
objective truth must stand out in bold relief and in striking imme- 
diacy. The audience must not be pleased with the sermon, but 
displeased with itself. That is the one test by which preaching is 
to be judged. If it fails to make men love God more, to make them 
realize their sinfulness more vividly, and to make them more deter- 
mined in their striving after virtue, it has accomplished nothing. 
“No man,” writes Mr. Walter A. Morgan, “has preached until he 
has convinced men of the folly of sin and inspired at least a few 
to seek God and the new life.’° 

Everybody in the audience must feel that the sermon is meant for 
him, that it is addressed to his own conscience and that it denounces 


®The preacher must have no other end in view than to bring home the truth. 
The truth is a two-edged sword and will pierce the hearts of men. It needs 
but little adornment. The truth is eloquent of its own accord. It gives momen- 
tum to every word that is uttered. “There is a calm and earnest trust in God’s 
ordinance,” says Austin Phelps, “that truth shall do its work in the salvation 
of men, which every preacher needs to make him what the world calls a natural 
orator. Possessed of such a trust, all preachers may be natural orators. That 
trust creates a spirit of repose in the use of God’s instrument. It makes a 
preacher feel that he can afford to preach the truth naturally. He need not 
exaggerate it; he need not distort it; he need not deck it with meretricious orna- 
ment; he need not mince it, nor inflate it, nor paint it. He has only to speak it 
in a spirit of reverence and love, and let it do its work. It will do its work. 
He may safely repose in it. In the very heart and turmoil of the world’s 
hostility to his message he may wrap himself in the spirit of a child’s faith. 
That shall be to him and to his life’s work like the mantle of a prophet. He 
may know in his inmost heart that his words are the wisdom and the power 
of God.” (The Theory of Preaching.) Let the preacher learn to regard the 
word of God as something sacramental, and he cannot fail to treat it with the 
reverence which it deserves. 

1072, ¢. “And when he (the Paraclete) is come, He will convince the world 
of sin and of justice and of judgment.” (John xvi. 8.) Mr. Morgan amplifies 
the above quoted passage: “The final test is this: the hearer must say, God has 
spoken to me. If it fails here, it is not preaching at all. It may be lecturing, 
entertaining, saying the words of the prophet and wearing the robes of the priest; 
but unless man senses God the words are only sound, and there is no voice in 
the soul. God has spoken to me. This is the test. Some will know him in the 
sense of moral guilt. The sins of other days will call with trumpet tongues, and 
the soul will be lashed with great lashings. The voice of the Eternal will ring 
through all the corridors of life.” 
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his own shortcomings. As long as it leaves a loophole for the ip. 
dividual by which he may escape it has failed of its true aim™ 

A sermon of that type may not bring the speaker any congraty. 
lations: in fact, it is not likely to do so, for the hearers will be too 
taken up with the matter to think very much of the form. They 
will feel too ashamed of themselves to care to make any allusion 
to what they have heard. The more the self of the preacher js 
obliterated in the sermon, the better and more effective will it be. 

CHARLES BRUEHI. 





11“Tn the third place, these men speak directly to the consciences of men. 
Each does it in his own way, but he does it. There is no shading and no apolo- 
gizing. The souls of men are laid bare, and sins are uncovered before their eyes, 
No opportunity is given for the sinner to hide behind the faults of another, It 
is as though the inner moral self had broken through the crust and now stood 
crying, This do or perish. Deep calls unto deep, and the preacher often becomes 
the scourge of God. . . . To make men sure of God, and then to send them 
forth to do His will, is the supreme task confronting all preachers.”—(L, ¢.) 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By J. Simon, O.S.M., S.T.B. 


“Heaven” in the Hexaémeron 


Before enumerating the six day-works, the Mosaic cosmogony 
has the following introduction: “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. But the earth was thohii-wabohi [=topsy- 
turvy], and darkness was over the face of the deep [thehém=chaos]. 
And the spirit of God brooded over the waters” (Gen. i. 1-2). 
Sometimes these verses are considered to be merely a summary 
prestatement of what is narrated more in detail in the body of the 
Hexaémeron. But the more common and better opinion, which is 
here assumed without further discussion, sees in this proem a nota- 
tion of Divine activity antecedent to and distinct from that of the 
subsequent day-works, namely: the actual production of the extra- 
Divine ex nihilo sui et subiectt (which is creation), and a descrip- 
tion of the primeval, prehexaémeronic state of the objects of the 
creative act, intimating their unformed (=informis) condition. 

In the interpretation of the proem of the Hexaémeron is found 
the first fundamental divergence between the “corporeal-successive” 
and the “universal-simultaneous” exegetic theories. For, the for- 
mer takes “heaven” here to stand for the unformed matter of the 
ethereal (sidereal) sky, and “earth,” for that of this planet. In that 
view the phrase “heaven and earth” comprises only the matter of 
the totality of creatures of the world of present physical experience, 
divided into categories as extra-terrestrial and solid terrestrial, with 
a third or middle one subindicated by the “waters.” According 
to this exegetic system, immaterial or spiritual creatures are not 
included in the Mosaic creation account, nor yet the matter of the 
empyrean heaven, the abode of the beatified, as being both outside 
the scope of present human experience. 

The “universal-simultaneous” theory of hexaémeronic exegesis is 
given the first element of its name precisely because it conceives 
“heaven and earth” in the Genesis proem to comprise the totality 
of the extra-Divine,—not only the matter of earth and of the whole 


1See the writer’s article in THz Homitetic aND Pastorat Review for May, 
1924, pp. 798-804. 
905 
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sidereal system, but also that of the empyrean heaven, and (con: 


notatively at least) all immaterial substances likewise produced by 
God “in the beginning,” hence the angels.” The point here to be 
considered is not whether God created both spiritual and material 
substances (concerning which there is no question), nor whether 
both these groups were created simultaneously (which the Greek 
Fathers generally appear to deny), but simply whether in the proem 
of Genesis there is justification for taking “heaven” as indicative 
of the angelic world. 





Wuart Is THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “HEAVEN AND EartR” 
IN GEN. I. 17? 


Are the terms “heaven and earth” in this proem to be taken as 
equivalent only to the unformed matter of the ethereal sky and of 
the earth respectively? Or are they to be taken in a wider meta- 
phorical sense, as equivalent to the totality of both material and 
immaterial created substances? 

The proem of the Hexaémeron admittedly records the coming 


into being of created objects in a certain condition of informity, 
leaving the narration of their development to the perfection of their 
state to the body of the Hexaémeron. But, in the Hexaémeron 
proper, the formal constitution of “heaven” and “earth” as such is 
recorded in the second and third day-works respectively (Gen. i. 
6-8 and 9-10), where also the literal comprehension of those names 
is indicated. Therefore “heaven and earth” of the proem is not 
to be understood as corresponding exactly to “heaven” and “earth” 
in the body of the Hexaémeron. 


More particularly, the “waters” of the second day-work (“Let 
there be a firmament made amidst the waters,” Gen. i. 6) are clearly 
to be identified with the “waters” of the proem (“the spirit of God 
brooded over the waters,” Gen. i. 2c), which in turn are equivalent 
to the thehém, the primeval chaotic “deep.” And this last similarly 
represents the théhii-wabéhi condition predicated (be it noted, not 
of “heaven,” but) of “earth” in the proem. But, only in the second 
day-work, and not before, are these “waters” of the proem repre 


2 But not the human soul, since the matter of its body was not yet “formed” 

sufficiently for union therewith. St. Augustine, however, hypothetically pro 

oses “quod anima primi hominis ante corpus cum angelis est creata” (Summ, 
I. q. 90, a. 4, c; see Super Gen. ad lit., VII, c. 24). 
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gnted as divided, and consequently distinguished, into the “waters 
ynder the firmament” and the “waters above the firmament,”—the 
latter being there specifically named “heaven” as belonging to the 
ethereal sky. Hence one concludes by clear implication that, since 
it is expressly recorded as the characteristic of the second day-work, 
the distinction of matter into terrestrial and extraterrestrial is not 
to be considered as having been effected primevally. Therefore 
“heaven” of the proem is not to be taken as identical in significance 
with the “heaven” of the second day-work, which there specifically 
designates the ethereal sky and its (as yet unformed) equipment 
(=ornatus ) of sun, moon, and stars. 

And since “heaven” in Gen. i. I is not to be taken in the sense of 
physical extraterrestrial matter, even unformed, what then is its 
significance? The answer is obvious by elimination. “Heaven” in 
the proem certainly does not stand for terrestrial matter, neither 
does it stand for physical extraterrestrial matter, as has just been 
seen. But thereby the categories of all matter known to present 
human experience are exhausted. There are left, however, of the 
totality of known objects of the creative act, immaterial or spiritual 
substances, and the empyrean Heaven. Therefore “heaven” in the 
Hexaémeron proem is best taken as representative of the immate- 
rial created substances or angels,—or, if of a material substance, 
at least only of the empyrean, unknown to the universe of present 
physical experience. 

The conclusion that “heaven” here had best be taken to refer to 
the creation of the world of immaterial substances, the angels, is 
confirmed by the authority of St. Augustine:? Nimirum enim 
‘celum cel’ quod in principio fecisti [Deus] creatura est aliqua 
itellectualis. . . . Nec invenio quid libentius appellandum 
existimem ‘calum cali Domino,’ quam domum [=household] tuam 
contemplantem delectationem tuam . . . mentem puram con- 
cordissime unam stabilimento pacis sanctorum spirituum, civium 
ciitatis tue. . . . Hac est domus Dei, non terrena neque ulla 
celesti mole corporea, sed spiritualis.” 


The previous closing consideration of the possibility of the inclu- 
sion of the empyrean (although it is material) under the term 
“heaven” in the proem, brings close the rhetorical justification of 


—_——. Way 


*Confessiones, XII, 9, 11, 15: also the general tenor of books XII and XIII. 
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the use of the latter word to designate the world of angelic Spirits, 
St. Thomas teaches: “Probabilior videtur [sententia] quod 
angeli simul cum creatura corporalt sunt creati. Angeli enim suy 
quedam pars universt. Non enim constituunt per se unum univer. 
sum; sed tam tpst quam creatura corporea in constitutionem uniys 
universi conveniunt.”* And in the next article the Angelic Doctor 
cites with approval the Gloss on “coelum” in the Hexaémeron proem: 
“Calum non visibile firmamentum hic appellat, sed empyreum, idest 
igneum vel wntellectuale . . . quod, statim factum, angelis est 
repletum.”*> He then proceeds to prove the fitness of this opinion, 
Further on, again having cited approvingly the above quoted sen- 
tence of Strabo or Bede, he shows that the empyrean Heaven, 
throughout the Scriptures considered as the abode of the angels, 
was created with the unformed matter of the world of present physi- 
cal experience. He notes there that the empyrean Heaven, although 
corporeal, is composed of a matter quite different from that of the 
ordinary physical world, being “a principio . . . absque servi- 
tute corruptionis et mutabilitatis, et totaliter lucidum.” This, he 
explains, is because it has no immediate connection with present 
mundane existence, being “ordinatum ad statum gloria,’ because 
conveniens fuit ut etiam a principio corporalis gloria inchoaretur in 
aliquo corpore,”’ so that the complete and final purpose of man’s life 
might already be in existence and ever in view.’ 





As the angels, then, were created together with the empyrean 
Heaven as their abode,® the word “heaven” in the Hexaémeron 
proem, by a very proper metonomy of place for inhabitants, is well 
used to designate the world of immaterial or spiritual substances. 
And this same metaphoric signification of “heaven” may be noted 
elsewhere in the Scriptures. Thus in Ps. cxlviii. 1-2, “Praise ye 
the Lord from the Heavens; praise ye Him from on high” is paral- 


4 Summa, I, q. 61, a. 3, c. Note also: “Unde sic create sunt spirituales 
creature, quod ad creaturam corporalem aliquem ordinem habent, et toti creature 
corporali president” (ibid., a. 4, c.). 

5 Summa, I, q. 61, a. 4, sed contra. 

6 For example: “Their angels in Heaven always see the face of My Father 
who is in Heaven” (Matt. xviii. 10); “In the resurrection they . . . shall be 
as the angels of God in Heaven” (Matt. xxii. 30); “But of that day and hour 
no man knoweth, neither the angels in Heaven” (Mark xiii. 32); and of Mark 
xii. 25; Luke ii, 15; xii. 8-9; Gal. i. 8, etc. 

7 Summa, I, q. 66, a. 3, in c. and ad 2um. 

8“Non . . . quasi dependentes a corpore secundum suum esse, vel secu 
dum suum fierit. Sed . . . ad ostendendum ordinem eorum ad naturam corpe 
ream, et quod sua virtute corpora contingunt.” Summa, I, q. 61, a. 4, ad lum 
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ieled immediately by “Praise ye Him, all His angels; praise ye Him, 
ail His hosts.” And in Ps. Ixxxviii. 6-9 Ethan declares: 


“The Heavens shall praise Thy Wondrous One, O Lord, 
and Thy Wisdom [hypostatic] in the assembly of the 


Holy Ones. 
For, who beyond the clouds can be likened to Yahweh? 
which of the sons of God [=angels] can be equaled 


to the Lord? 
Therefore, He is God, worthy of praise in the council of 


the Holy Ones, 
great and terrible beyond all those about Him.” 


Similarly, in the Canticle of the Three Youths, “O ye angels of 
the Lord, bless the Lord!” has in its following paralleling distich: 
“OQ ye Heavens, bless the Lord!” (Dan. iii. 58-59).° 

In view of all this one seems justified in concluding that, in the 
first place, the word “heaven” in the proem of the Hexaémeron has 
not the significance of the ethereal sky with the unformed matter of 
its planets and stars, which the same word does have in the second 
day-work : secondly, that, in contrast with the word “earth” (which 
in the proem by synecdoche stands for all physical substances of this 
world commingled 1 materia informt) the term “heaven” denotes: 
metaphorically all immaterial or spiritual substances created “in the 
beginning.” 

As corollaries the following points may be remarked. The terms 
“heaven and earth,” combined in the Hexaémeron proem, are well 
used to express the objects of the creative act. For, in their sense 
of “the immaterial and the material world,” they designate com- 
prehensively and exhaustively the totality of the extra-Divine, at 
the same time distinguishing its two basic but mutually exclusive 
categories of creatures, and nevertheless connoting their intimate 
relationship to each other. Considered in its indirect, metaphorical 
significance of the world of spiritual substances, “‘heaven” is prop- 
erly placed before “earth” in the creation account, as immaterial 
substances are by nature superior to matter. The production of the 
former is likewise properly placed completely within the pretemporal 
proem, because with the angels there could be no gradual process 


ee 


Dan. 3:65 cannot be brought in objection, since it should be read: “All ye 
winds, bless the Lord!”—Dei of the Vulgate not being represented in the Greek. 
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of perfectioning,”” as was the case with matter, which had its yay. 
ous stages of evolution “creatura sub Deo operante.”™ The crea. 
tion and formation of the former could not but be instantaneoys 
Considered in its direct sense of the empyrean, destined as the abode 
of both angels and men in their final state of perfection, “heayey” 
is properly recorded before “earth” and as being created immediately 
in its natural perfection without an intermediate primeval unformed 
cycle, for the reason above alleged by St. Thomas, and likewise op 
the principle that simphciter perfectum prius est imperfecto. More 
over, since quod est ultimum in executione est primum in intentione 
Heaven, the final end of all creation and the chief practical object 
of the whole Scriptures, is mentioned at the very outstart of those 
same Scriptures, which close with its glorious description in the 
Apocalypse (xxi-xxii. 1-5),—thus indicating what is for man the 


Alpha and Omega of existence. 
] 





10 This, however, does not exclude the predicability of a certain informitas in 
the case of the angels, distinct from their ultimate perfection non ratione tem, 
poris sed nature. 


11 Summa, I, q. 62, a. 3, c. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


THE PASTOR AND HIS FLOCK 
The Tribunal of Penance 


By BisHop JoHN S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


“Quorum remiseritis peccata, remittuntur ets.” 


Of the many sacred duties that fall to the lot of priests on the 
mission, there is hardly one which is so important, so arduous, and 
at the same time so full of consolation, as that of hearing confessions. 
If there be some alas! who do not relish the task as much as they 
should, it is surely because they fail fully to grasp the wholly super- 
natural power which they wield, the immense benefits they confer, 
and the honor and glory they thereby give to God. 

Indeed, it is almost impossible for any priest to realize the startling 
effects and the almost unlimited results of his own acts, and this 
because, while he himself is living and acting in this material and 
visible world, all the great effects of his ministry take place in 
another: that is to say, in the spiritual and invisible world, where he 
can neither watch nor follow them. Every priest who is exercising 
his duty properly is constantly working wonders, but little regarded 
by himself. But, if it be true that he is really performing the most 
stupendous miracles all through his life, it may certainly be asserted 
that he performs far more in the tribunal of Penance than anywhere 
else, These miracles of grace are impervious to the senses, and 
therefore, of course, do not strike the imagination, as miracles in the 
natural order do, but as a matter of plain fact, they are immeasurably 
more wonderful, and indicate a vastly greater delegated power. 

Just think what an effect our Blessed Lord must have produced 
upon those who actually witnessed Him raise the widow’s only 
son to life. Or picture Him standing before the open sepulchre 
in which the body of Lazarus had lain for over four days, and listen 
to Him commanding it to “come forth’ (John xi. 17). Hush! 
Not a sound! See how intently the multitude watch and wonder. 
look, how excitedly they turn their eyes, first on the corrupt and 
fetid corpse, now falling into pieces, and then on our Lord, whose 
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a 
voice bade it come forth, and live again. “Ah! He may call,” the 
multitude say within themselves, “but, will the dead heed His sym. 
mons? Will the dead, whom even the harsh thunder’s loudest roar 
cannot arouse from their deep sleep, arise at the gentle voice of the 
calling Christ?’ Many, no doubt, falter and hesitate; but, See! the 
body begins to move! Look! Lazarus is rising from the bier, Qh 
wonder of wonders! He stands! He walks!! He speaks!!! They 
actually see him, stepping into the sunshine, and drawing in the pure 
air, and they are all deeply impressed. This was a great miracle, 
and helped, no doubt, to confirm their faith in our Lord’s divinity, 
But, venerable Brethren, to restore to the life of grace a soul spiritu. 
ally dead is a far greater miracle, and supposes a vastly superior 
power. 

If only we could realize what we do, when we pronounce the 
words of absolution over a soul in mortal sin, how earnestly should 
we thank God for conferring upon us such a stupendous power, and 
how gladly should we make use of every opportunity of exercising 
it. Though it is God and no other that actually cleanses the soul, 
and restores it to life, yet we do not say “Deus te absolvat,” but 
“Ego te absolvo. Ego, auctoritate ipsius te absolvo,”’ because we 
are the ministers of Christ, and, in a certain sense, identified with 
Him. Very much for the same reason that we say, in the Holy 
Mass, not “Hoc est corpus Christi,” but “Hoc est corpus meum.” 

Just think what a joy it would be to us, if we were able to free 
some dear friend from horrible torture and life-long imprisonment, 
in a low dismal dungeon, and were given authority to tear up the 
writ that had been issued for his apprehension. How delighted we 
should be whenever we were able to make use of this marvelous 
privilege, to free our friends from the awful punishments due to 
their crimes. Yet this but very feebly suggests what every priest 
does whenever he administers the Sacrament of Penance. I have 
always felt that it would help us very much to perform such duties 
fervently and readily and willingly, if we were only to exercise ouf 
imagination a little. When I find a penitent kneeling before me, 
and accusing himself (or herself) of some serious breach of God's 
law, I seem to behold hell open and the raging fires rising, i 
dreadful rage, impatient to devour him. I seem to see him hang- 





1 Miraculum proprie dictur, cum aliquid fit preter ordinem nature. 
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‘ing over the bottomless pit, suspended solely by the slender and 


uncertain thread of life, which any accident may snap. Not only 
do I long to free him from that perilous position, but I rejoice 
to know that I have been raised to the dignity of the priesthood, 
by the merciful providence of God, for that special purpose. Thus, 
by a few simple words, I there and then rescue him from a fate 
too appalling for words, and my faith is stirred, as I watch, in 
spirit, the tremendous gates of hell closing, and the golden portals 
of God’s own enchanting Home thrown wide open to welcome the 
happy penitent in, so soon as ever death shall overtake him, let it 





be at any moment. 

When the Prophet Elias restored to life the \son of the poor 
woman of Sarepta, it was, of course, God and not he who per- 
formed the miracle, but how greatly he rejoiced at being the instru- 
ment in God’s hands for such a purpose. So when we call a dead 
soul back to life, the work is truly God’s, and not ours, yet how 
much greater should be our joy than that of Elias, that we have 
been chosen to restore not one only but many sons and ‘daughters 
tothe much higher life of grace. 

In the administration of the Sacrament of Penance, we are, 
ina most special manner, the dispensers of the mercies of God. We 
rescue our own flesh and blood from the grasp of the devil. We 
reconsecrate the temples of God, which the foul fiend has polluted. 
The prodigal, who had strayed, and squandered his goods, has re- 
turned home, and now kneels in penitence at our feet; the gifts and 
the graces of innocence have been recklessly squandered, and 
spiritual poverty and nakedness are his portion; and squalid and 
filthy is the spirit within him. And if he be the prodigal we repre- 
sent the father, who for joy at the prodigal’s return, threw himself 
upon his neck and kissed him. Then, we perform the office of the 
servant of that father, for we bring the new robe, and we array 
him in a garb of such an unearthly beauty, that throughout the 
heavenly Courts above, resound the jubilee of Angels, for the sin- 
ner is reconciled to God. ‘O—Brother priest,” cries out Bishop 
Moriarty, “were it given to you, by a singular privilege, once in a 
year, or once in a life-time, to unbolt the gates of hell, and to draw 
from that abyss one damned soul, and to transfer it to Heaven, 
with what raptures of joy you would execute such a ministry of 
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mercy. I tell you, Brother, you can do more, for not once in your’ 
life, not once in a year, but every day, every hour, and Many times 
in an hour, you may save a soul from hell. You may do even more, 
for it is a more blessed thing to prevent than to relieve a suffering” 
(Cf. Bp. Moriarty’s Allocutions, p. 17). 

In the sacred tribunal the priest exercises the duties of judge, of 
physician, and of father, “judicis, doctoris aut medici, et patris,” and 
is expected to possess the fairness and the firmness of the judge; 
the knowledge and experience of the physician, so as to be able 
to distinguish “inter causam et causam, lepram et lepram” (Deut, 
xvii. 8), and above all the charity, the tenderness and the solicitude 
of the most devoted of fathers. 





To fulfill as we ought these three offices, it is necessary that we 
should not only exercise patience, and charity and prudence, but it 
is essential that we should be well grounded in theology, especially 
moral theology and ascetical and mystical theology. As the physi- 
cian of countless different souls, of every hue and complexion, we 
must know how to direct them, and how to help and encourage 
them upwards and onwards, to a greater and ever greater degree 
of sanctity and perfection, for, under a wise and really competent 
director, a zealous penitent will follow the “path of the just, which, 
as @ shining light, goeth forwards and increaseth even to perfect 
day” (Prov. iv. 18). How sad it is to think of the many souls whose 
chances of even heroic sanctity have been either frustrated or at all 
events much impeded and hindered, by reason of their director's 
ignorance or at least imperfect acquaintance with mystical theology. 

But our aim in writing these Papers is not to instruct the clergy 
on the administration of the Sacraments, for which, we trust there 
can be no need, but merely to suggest thoughts which may increase 
their appreciation of their priestly office, and may help their own 
sanctification. 


Let us now consider the Sacrament of Penance, from this point 
of view. That it is a source of sanctity to the penitent goes without 
saying. But it is also a very true source of sanctity to the consciet- 
tious confessor as well, if he will only allow it to be so. In the 
first place, he exercises the two great and important virtues of 
mortification and of charity. To sit quietly in the cramped-up 
confessional, listening to one penitent after another, hour after hou, 
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‘sometimes until far into the night, is no light task. It is an act of 
real penance and self-denial, and to be offered up to God in satis- 
faction for one’s own sins and offenses. It is quite as severe a 
mortification, and as acceptable to God, if undertaken in a proper 
irit, as fasting or the discipline, and may certainly be turned to 
good account by any earnest priest, and will help very considerably 
to shorten his purgatory. This is Father T. E. Bridgett’s descrip- 
tion of a priest’s work in the confessional, and is worth recording. 
He is speaking, of course, of the Redemptorists, but his words are 
applicable pro rata, also to the secular confessor :—‘‘A life in a box 
thirty inches square. Long hours in a little case, unable to stretch 
the limbs, leaning uneasily on one side; consuming foul air, in a 
hot and foul church, or in icy draughts; burnt up in summer, starved 
in winter, with the mind on a perpetual strain like a student for 
honors in his final examination; hearing things one would gladly 
forget; straining to catch whispers, and speaking in whispers for 
hours together ; under a sense of awful responsibility ; turning from 
side to side, now engaged with an enormous sinner, then with a 
scrupulous soul: sometimes listening to voluble nonsense, and un- 
able to stop the torrent or get to the point: then fighting with a 
soul possessed by the dumb devil, and getting out one sin in ten 
minutes, like a rotten cork from a bottle, etc.—no one has a con- 
ception what a (1) physical, (2) mental, and (3) spimtual torture 
it all is” (see page 123 of Ryder, Life of T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R., 
p. 123). 

But to hear confessions is also to exercise the highest charity, the 
very greatest of all the virtues. In fact a zealous priest, sitting in 
his confessional-box, may truly be said to exercise, not one only 
but all the spiritual work of mercy.” He consoles the afflicted; he 





*Since writing the above, we have come across the following passage, which 
expresses yet more fully the consoling truth, and is well worth adding, as a note. 
“The practice of hearing confessions is an heroic act, which is highly pleasing 
to God. First, because it enables the confessor to convert souls. Secondly, 
because in it he exercises all the works of spiritual mercy, and of corporal ones 
spiritually. There he teaches the ignorant, corrects the erring, forgives injuries, 
comforts the sorrowful, entreats God for the living, and gives good advice.” So 
likewise is it with the Corporal Works of Mercy, in a spiritual manner, for he 
tedeems the captives, looses prisoners, by forgiving them their sins: he clothes 
the naked with the robe of grace: he gives food and drink to the needy, when he 
procures for them the graces and blessings which this great sacrament confers 
and which nourishes the soul, and gives it strength to persevere. Hence, we may 
feel assured that he who is faithful and zealous in the discharge of this most 
important duty of hearing confessions, will obtain mercy himself, when he most 
needs it, according to the words of St. Matthew (V-7), Beati misericordes, quo- 
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instructs the ignorant; he gives wise advice and counsel to those 
who are in doubt; he frees sinners from their sins; he strengthens 


the good to persevere; he encourages such as are aspiring after 
true sanctity to make yet stronger and stronger efforts, and helps 
in a thousand ways to extend the kingdom of Christ, and to ep. 
courage the pusillanimous and the faint-hearted who, but for his 
earnest words, faint on the way, and give up the struggle as 
useless. 


The confessional affords the priest wonderful opportunities of 
dealing with the special needs and difficulties of individual souls, 
so that he should take the greatest interest and pains to help them, 
We fear that many priests show a most lamentable indifference to 
such opportunities, and too often dismiss the penitent, especially if 
many others are waiting to be heard, with scarcely one word of 
advice or of encouragement, which is a great mistake. 

Cardinal Manning writes that the Sacrament of Penance is a 
school in which many great truths are taught. “All the treatises 
of the Salmanticenses cannot teach a priest what his confessional is 
always teaching.” If he has the humility to learn, continues the 
Cardinal, it will teach him five great truths: 

First, self-knowledge. 

Second, contrition for his own sins. 

Thirdly, delicacy of conscience. 

Fourthly, a longing to advance, and to draw nearer to God. 

Fifthly, self-accusation at his own unprofitableness. 


These are mere headings. The Cardinal develops them in his 
Eternal Priesthood, pp. 104-105, which may be profitably consulted. 


Here it may be well to strike a little note of warning, for even the 
administration of the Sacrament of Penance is not without its dan- 
gers, so that a confessor should exercise great prudence and care in 
order to run no risks. Of course the “grace d’état” may be relied 
on, and he will be preserved from all dangers, by the providence of 
God, if he act with purity of intention, and with the sole desire of 
pleasing God. Indeed, this seems to be one of those cases in which 
is realized the promise of Christ :—Et si mortiferum quid biberin, 
non eis nocebit. As Father Faber observes :—‘Confessors drink 


niam ipsi misericordiam consequentur” (see Lights in Prayer, by La Puente and 
others, p. 48). 
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‘son while they drink in the sins of their penitents in the confes- 
sonal, and it harms them not. Memory loses the power to hold 
the facts, as it holds other facts: the images fade from off the 
imagination as fast as they are written upon it: the understanding 
pecomes blessedly inert, and does no more than the judgment of 
penance there and then requires, while the will seems to change its 
nature, and when the flames are held to it, it will not burn. This is 
one of the many ways in which it is given us to feel and handle 
grace palpably, so that we walk herein by sight rather than by faith. 
It is one of the daily miracles, which are being worked always in 
the secret places of the Church of God” (see An Essay on the 
Characteristics of the Lives of the Saints, p. 88). 

In addition to the good done to the penitent and also to himself, 
itis well to consider the enormous benefit the zealous confessor con- 
fers upon society, and upon the world at large. Who indeed will 
reckon up the number of restitutions that have been made, the 
wounds that have been healed, the damaged or lost characters that 
have been recovered, the injustices that have been rectified, and the 
debts paid through the instrumentality of the sentences passed in 
the sacred tribunal of Penance? How many reconciliations have 
taken place, and how many bitter enmities have ended, because the 
sincere penitent finds absolution withheld, until the requisite condi- 
tions have been fulfilled? Referring to the results arising from the 
insistence on auricular confession, especially in the medieval Church 
when all were Catholic, Mr. G. O’Brien reminds us that although 
“the avaricious merchant, the fraudulent dealer, or the oppressor of 
the poor, might succeed in evading the keenest regulations of the 
civil power, yet, sooner or later, he was driven to disclose his wrong- 
doing to a tribunal which had the power to order restitution under 
pressure of the most terrible sanctions. It would be difficult,” he 
truly observes, “to exaggerate the social importance of such an 
institution, or the social loss involved in its disappearance” (Essay 
on the Economic Effects of the Reformation, pp. 47-48). And the 
famous Balmes writes: “By the abolition of this sacrament, Pro- 
testants have given up one of the most legitimate, powerful, and 
gentle means of rendering human conduct conformable to the prin- 
ciples of sound morality” (Protestantism and Catholicism Com- 
pared, p. 129). But no appeal to such authorities is really necessary 
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to convince any reasonable man, who understands the working of 
this Sacrament, that it is a most powerful and practical means of 

good for the whole community, no less than for the priest, who 

administers it, and for the penitent, who receives it. 

In conclusion then, let us excite within our hearts the greatest 
esteem for the Sacrament of Penance, and look upon it as the height 
of privileges to fulfill the office of Father, and Physician and Judge, 
We must fit ourselves for the responsible task by assiduous study, 
for “the lips of the Priest shall keep knowledge, and the people shall 
seek the law at his mouth” (Mal. ii. 7). In fact, if we refuse 
the custody of this sacred treasure, God forbids us the exercise of 
His ministry, saying: Quia tu scientiam repulisti, ego repellam te, 
ne sacerdotio fungaris mihi (Osee iv. 6). 

But though there may be much to make us anxious, in a work: 
of such tremendous importance, and where eternal interests are at 
stake, yet there is also much, thank God, to cheer, encourage and 
console us. For it enables us to snatch many a brand from the 
burning, and to rescue many a poor sinner from hell-fire, and so 
to win the prize offered by our Divine Master, when He promised 
that “Whosoever shall cause a sinner to be converted from the error 
of his way, shall save his own soul from death, and shall cover a 
multitude of sins’ (Jam. v. 20). 

Yes; when you think of the stupendous power God has given you, 
think also of the magnificent reward. We are told that the dis- 
ciples returned to their Master rejoicing that the devils had been 
obliged to depart at their bidding. But our Divine Lord bade them 
look forward to something far better and brighter still. “Rejoice 
not in this, that the evil spirits are subject to you; but rejoice in 
this, THAT YOUR NAMES ARE WRITTEN IN HEAVEN” (Luke x. 20). 


Let us so live that we may deserve to find our names written in 
the Book of Life. 








THE FUTURE OF OUR IMMIGRANT PARISHES 


By P. C. Romanus 


The days of unrestricted immigration have apparently gone for- 
ever. Shortly after the war we began by limiting the number of 
incoming aliens, which had reached almost a million and a half a 
year, to about three hundred thousand. The additional restriction 
to be effected through the Johnson Immigration Bill will bring the 
annual admissible quota down to about one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. The wisdom or the unwisdom of this policy is not here in 
question. Only the fact itself concerns us. And there can be little 
doubt that with these stringent immigration laws our Catholic 
immigration problem enters upon a new phase. 

The rapid development of the American continent is due altogether 
tothe immense, rapid and constant influx of immigrants, who came 
to these shores, or were driven hither by the desire to escape persecu- 
tion or poverty, or both, in the land of their birth. They came from 
all classes of society. Leaving all class distinctions behind they 
brought only bright anticipations of a better future. If, in individual 
cases, their expectations were not fulfilled, taken in the aggregate, 
they realized their ambitions, sometimes at the cost of great personal 
sacrifices and sufferings, but at least with the well-founded hope that 
their immediate descendants were to benefit thereby. 

The strength of the Catholic Church in America grew in propor- 
tion to the number of immigrants. This increase was especially 
noticeable during the last half century. Whenever English was their 
mother tongue, they adapted themselves readily to their new home, 
and their religious needs were more easily provided for. With a 
vast number of these immigrants English was not their native 
tongue. They found themselves not only in a foreign land amidst 
strange surroundings, but often in a non-Catholic environment, and 
with few or no facilities to practice their religion. The danger to 
their faith was all too real. Some did fall by the wayside. America 
itself was unable to supply priests in sufficient numbers to shepherd 
the fast growing flocks. The only possible solution was to bring in 
foreign priets, familiar with the immigrants’ language and customs. 
Hence the origin of our national parishes, scattered from coast to 
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coast, including agricultural colonies on the virgin Prairies, and 
industrial colonies in our manufacturing and mining centres, Hoy 
much they have contributed to keep alive the faith of the ages in oy 
cities and on our vast plains; how much they have contributed to 
make the Catholic Church the strongest religious force in America, 
only the Recording Angel can tell in full. 

It would seem, however, that they have reached the peak of their 
development, now that we have reached the saturation point in oy 
immigration. It is quite likely that we could absorb more newcomers 
and assure them a living and a competence in the development of 
our vast still untouched resources. But the nation has deliberately 
set its face against their further indiscriminate admission. The task 
of assimilation and unification is to claim our undivided attention, 
With these facts before us, we face a new aspect in the treatment of 
the Catholic foreigners already here, and the small number that will 
henceforth be admitted. 





I 


The policy of sharply restricted immigration is inspired by a new 


spirit everywhere evident in America that this country shall become 
more and more one homogeneous nation, built upon one political 
tradition of government and one language. There may be those who 
regret this tendency. It remains a fact to be reckoned with. And 
when we witness the dissensions and wars that have mercilessly 
torn those European countries that tried to assimilate other nations 
by conquest, we may well be thankful that we are to escape this 
hotbed of bloody strife and endless misery. The American deter- 
mination towards a more thorough peaceful amalgamation of the 
various foreign groups that make up our nation is unmistakable, 
and it is an unmixed blessing. It is altogether legitimate and cannot 
be opposed on any valid grounds. 

No one who grasps the limitations of human nature, will counte 
nance noisy forcible methods that would involve an undue invasion of 
liberty and prove more harmful than beneficial. Yet immigrants 
have come here of their own free will, to a country with established 
traditions. They have found here surcease from their sufferings; 
no social handicaps; a congenial environment that gave free scope 
to their natural endowments and abilities. They have been givet 
political rights which they did not enjoy before. They have obtained 
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‘munity from petty persecutions. They have enjoyed an inde- 
pendence that they hankered after but knew only as an ideal in their 
dreams of better days. Catholics especially have found themselves 
freed from all harassing restrictions, from all disabilities, from all 
governmental interference, from Erastianism and Czsarism. What- 
ever vexations they have been subject to are insignificant when set 
over against the crimson pages that record their sufferings in other 
lands. They are mostly only such as are inseparable from neces- 
sarily imperfect human organizations. The rapid untrameled ex- 
pansion of the Church, the multiplicity and variety of her institutions 
of learning and charity, churches, schools, hospitals, asylums, is 
proof sufficient of the generous treatment extended to her, and which 
is rooted deeply and permanently in our American Constitution. 


It is the full realization of these benefits that makes us deeply 


anxious to minimize as far as possible the causes of misunderstand- 
ing that now and then obtrude themselves. The Catholic body is 


sometimes looked upon as an alien element in the land. Catholics 
cannot be, and never have been, otherwise than wholeheartedly loyal 
to America. Foreign Catholics are no exception to this rule. There 
is danger, however, that if the latter insist overmuch on setting 
themselves aside into permanently isolated national groups, they will 
contribute to intensify that feeling of distrust. There can be no room 
of course in the American Republic for colonies of European 
countries or anything that even remotely amounts to that, such as 
language groups where a foreign spirit, foreign ideas and foreign 
customs are clung to tenaciously. There is no need for casting any 
aspersion on their loyalty. | However there is need for serious 
thought and reform when statistics such as those recently published 
by our Secretary of Labor show that one of our largest national 
groups—Catholic to the core—has a naturalization record of only 28 
per cent., where other national groups have a record of 60 to 72 per 
cent. 

The simple fact to be faced calmly is that with an enormously 
festricted immigration and a decided movement towards greater 
homogeneity in our population, our national parishes will gradually 
decline in numbers and importance. Protestant sects who have had 
their national churches and their national language are experienc- 
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ing the same tendency. At the present stage of our national develop. 
ment that tide cannot be stemmed, and should not be stemmed. 





The foreign priest who is ministering to a foreign flock should be 
the last to put any obstacles in the way of this natural evolution, By 
favoring and encouraging it, he stands to lose nothing and has every. 
thing to gain. The imperious need of foreign priests will also 
decrease gradually as the number of immigrants decreases. It woul 
be rash to say that it will ever entirely cease. But American Catho- 
lics are building their own seminaries. They are sending native 
young men in increasing numbers and from every nationality to be 
educated there. Vocations still fall far short of our needs; but the 
needs are being met better than ever before. And while we are 
cultivating the home field, we are for the first time in our existence 
as a nation sending out apostles to the field afar. Through a more 
intimately blended Americanism and Catholicism we are awakening 
to a new consciousness of our powers and of our duties, and looking 
hopefully to the dawn of a new era of progress. 


II 


To set this whole matter in its full light, it may not be amiss to 
examine the official enactments of the Church bearing upon this 
problem of our Catholic foreign population and its status. 
Suggestions have been put forward repeatedly, buttressed by plaus- 
ible, nay brilliant, arguments, looking to the appointment of national 
bishops for our immigrant Catholics. The plea was made that these 
bishops would better understand their peculiarities, circumstances 
and needs. The Holy See has never looked with favor upon the 
proposal. Not that it is without precedent in the Church. In Egypt, 
in Palestine, and other eastern countries it has long been in vogue 
and will likely be continued indefinitely. Special circumstances call 
for special legislation. In those regions, with their utterly diverse 
populations and secular antagonisms, seemingly no assimilation 1s 
possible between the various contending nationalities. The greatest 
good of all concerned requires a departure from established law. 
With us, while some advantages might be alleged in favor of tt, 
they would be far outweighed by the animosities the practice would 
provoke or intensify, by the new and serious difficulties to which it 
would give rise. The proposal will hardly be entertained because of 
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its impracticabilities, which are such that they can easily be discerned 
by any serious student of the situation and need not be rehearsed in 
detail. The mind of the Church is to be gathered further from the 
new Canon Law which decrees (Canon 216) that, while no changes 
are to be effected in national parishes already constituted without 
consulting the Apostolic See, no new parishes may be organized “pro 
diversitate sermonis seu nationis fidelium in eadem civitate vel ter- 
ritorio degentium” without a special indult. This provision of the 
code is eminently wise and sane. It guards against petty outbreaks 
of national jealousy. It prevents bickerings that have often been the 
source of disedification and scandal. It takes away opportunities 
for sowing discord in the ranks of the faithful, by which self-seeking 
men endeavor to win influence and a name to the detriment of 
religion. In its application to our own country it is a real blessing. 
While the various nationalities gathered here under a common flag 
have much to be thankful for in the way of material and civil advant- 
ages, it also paves the way for them to live im peace and concord 
within the same Church under a common shepherd. 





The vigilant care of the Church authorities has not stopped there. 
For years past the explicit privilege has been granted to the children 
of immigrants who had their own national church, to join another 
parish where English is the language ordinarily used. Very often 
the younger generation takes advantage of this privilege. To them 
their parents’ tongue has lost its interest and its value. Brought up 
in American surroundings, with the English language as the vehicle 
of their education, imbued with the heroism that gave rise to the 
American Republic, using the English language in their daily life in 
business and at play, they have a natural and rightful predilection 
for it and for the country it represents. No foreign speech, not even 
that of their parents, will arouse in them the same enthusiasm, or 
appeal to their innermost soul. There is no attempt here to depreciate 
any foreign tongue, or to minimize its value in business or in science. 
Nothing broadens our mental horizon more than the mastery of one 
or more foreign languages. 


But as a matter of fact the English language is and will remain 


the language of our country, the spoken and written vehicle of our 
ideals and aspirations. The descendants of our immigrants need it 
and will have it and attach more importance to it than to any other. 
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There is no inherent reason why it should prove a detriment to their 
faith. It has been for centuries and it is now the medium through 
which religious truth is conveyed to millions of Catholics. If appeal 
be made to bilingual Canada, it is preferable to avoid a contentious 
partisanism, resting content with the remark that conditions and 
traditions are too dissimilar to admit of comparison. 

If our immigrant youth are to learn their religion in a foreign 
tongue, how shall they acquit themselves when brought in contact 
with the non-Catholics around them who inquire about it? How 
shall they defend it against the attacks that are not seldom leveled 
against it? Again, our American population shifts about consider- 
ably in search of new employment or greater opportunities. How 
shall our Catholic youth, separated from their national parish and 
tongue, remain faithful to their Church when they find no national 
priest in their new abode, and are unable or afraid because of un- 
familiarity with it, to go to an English-speaking parish? In such 
cases, and they are numerous, the undue fostering of a foreign 
language in religious education has proved a very serious, even at 
times a fatal drawback. From the higher standpoint of religion and 
the greater welfare of souls this privilege liberally granted to the 
children of our immigrants appears conducive to the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 





III 


There can never be any antagonism between sane patriotism and 
true religion. In practice the two can be made to work hand in hand 
without friction or conflict, strengthening each other at every point. 
Being of European origin myself, I have had occasion to test the 
pragmatic value of this truism. And the experiment here set down 
has many successful counterparts all over the land. I was given 
charge of this parish of foreign Catholics some twenty years ago. 
Many at that time, bishops and priests alike, set great store by 
national parishes as the only means of keeping foreign Catholics 
true to their Church. I felt that there could be no essential unbreak- 
able bond between the Church of all lands and tongues and climes, 
and any particular language. From the outset I made it a practice 
to have at least one English sermon on Sundays and Holy Days. A 
few months after the erection of the parish the school was opened. 
From the first day I made it a rule that nothing but English should 
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be taught in the grammar grades. This I conceived to be the only 
right course to follow. English, although not overburdened by rules 
of grammar, or perhaps because of the lack of rules, is not an easy 
language to learn correctly. In the formative period the child mind 
should not be overtaxed with a mixture of language rules that cannot 
be thoroughly assimilated. Moreover for these children English 
was going to be their ordinary medium of communication during 
their life. They were entitled to master it thoroughly. The spirit 
of the country that was to be their home is enshrined in its lan- 
guage, the conjoined expression of unified purpose and common 
interest. Since religion was the supreme concern in their own lives 
and in their relations with others, they were entitled to master it in 
the same language. There was never any attempt to belittle their 
“national” tongue. Asa matter of fact I became quickly aware that 
it did not appeal to them with the same force as it did to their parents, 
for whom it embodied deep and dear associations with a former 
home. At any rate in the family circle the children if so minded, 
could acquire an elementary knowledge of their parents’ tongue. 
Later on in high school or college, they could perfect that knowledge. 
All this was tactfully made clear to the parents, and no objections 
were raised. 

As the parish developed and called for assistant priests, the number 
of sermons increased, but the proportion of English sermons—one- 
half—was adhered to strictly. When after the lapse of some years the 
time was deemed ripe for a further step, the number of English ser- 
mons was further increased. As the years went on, and the gradu- 
ates from the school grew into manhood and womanhood, their 
religious welfare had to be looked after ¢losely. Hence only one 
Sermon in a foreign language was given on Sundays. Meanwhile, 
however, the original members of the parish, all immigrants, had 
acquired a fair knowledge of English from their own children, and 
from constant association with Americans. They are always given 
every opportunity to go to confession in their own tongue. But now 
only English sermons are preached in the church, except that mis- 
sions are regularly provided for them in their own tongue. The 
change has been accomplished gradually without any friction of any 
kind. The school with an exclusively English curriculum has been 
the principal nay decisive factor in working the change. It should 
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be added that regular courses of instruction have been held for adults 
to prepare them for naturalization, and every immigrant who has 
resided here for the required number of years has passed the tests, 
and has become a full-fledged citizen. 

It seems unavoidable that the natural evolution outlined in this 
paper, will take place in the greater number of our immigrant 
parishes. It need not be promoted by undue pressure which would 
lead to unhealthy assimilation. But it is certain to be hurried on by 
explicit legislation. And it can be, it should be hastened considerably 
by tactful priestly activity in consonance with the spirit of the Church 
and the spirit of America. 





OLD DAYS AND OLD WAYS 
By W. W. WHALEN 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills Himself in many ways.” 


The ancient era of the long sermon and the attentive listeners 
seems to have perished from the face of the earth. I have heard 
not a few non-Catholics complain about the length of their minis- 
ters’ sermons, forgetting that if the preachers cut their sermons 
short, then the Protestants would have less religion than ever. For 
the sermon is the heart of their service. While with our Catholics, 
the sermon isn’t the big thing about their Church, Mass and Bene- 
diction holding first place, yet the spoken instruction from the pulpit 
is keenly awaited, and no less keenly needed. 

We are living in a heedless, fickle-minded, easily-distracted day. 
The film theatre, to which everybody goes, ahd the voluminous Sun- 
day newspaper, through which everybody skims, must shoulder a 


great deal of the blame. In two hours in a movie house, the spec- 
tator is airplaned to Germany, and witnesses the political riots. 
Then he gets a peep at the horse races, with a Zev losing out to an 
In Memoriam, and again an In Memoriam giving first place to a Zev. 
On flickers the World Series, and the eye-balled fan gets a “close- 
up” of Babe Ruth. And the “feature” picture story travels from 
Anno Domini 1924 back to the paganism of Alexander the Great. 


In an hour spent “newspapering,” the mind flits from the front 
page murder mystery, back through the more or less interesting 
editorials, with their biased political views, to hang longingly over 
the female fashion section or avidly over the masculine sport col- 
umns, meanwhile glancing at the theatre advertisements and sales 
announcements. 

The movie and newspaper mind isn’t fitted to follow a closely 
knit, long discourse in church. In the pulpit to-day more pictur- 
esque, off-on-tangent sermons are needed. The preacher can keep 
the abstract thread of his instruction an even sameness, but he must 
string along its length beads of concrete thought that surprise and 
sparkle; every sentence “‘a revelation.” The Puritans tickled sleep- 
ing women in the pews under the nose with a feather, and whacked 
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their drowsy male companions soundly on the pate with the yp. 
feathered end of the baton. The pulpiteer to-day has to do some- 
thing like that with his tongue. A sermon may seem full of irrele. 
. vant matter at first blush, which, when dissected, will disclose the 
body soundly strong and healthy, though trapped out in glittering, 
perfumed apparel. 





“The Second Spring” style of sermon has no place nowadays for 
the pews. It belongs to the closet of piety. We shall never induce 
Catholics to take kindly to the discourse which is read, instead of 
delivered. “How can I remember our pastor’s sermons,” com- 
plained a devout old woman, “when himself can’t remember them 
a-tall, a-tall?” A Catholic congregation cannot and will not adopt 
that Unitarian lecture system. Yet how many priests of the bygone, 
far-distant days of twenty years ago read, and some of them read 
well—though most didn’t! 


In the modern play, long speeches are stripped to the bone. 
Wherever a vocal gesture can supplant a word, that word, no mat- 
ter how silvery, dies stillborn. The movie has taught us that mem- 


ory is better served by the eye than the ear. The stage is meant 
to charm the public. The pulpit must have somewhat of that pur- 
pose too. I have had many connections with stage productions, and 
I] have come away from a rehearsal striking my breast a severe mea 
culpa on noticing how hard the actors work at a play that may 
die after one performance, and how we God-chosen sowers of 
Divine seed throw it about carelessly. 


When I was a student, we had outside lecturers, who gave us 
object lessons in what to avoid. Dr. Walsh, of “Thirteenth Cen- 
tury” fame, did not read, and though his matter was scholarly 
enough, the personal, conversational note he injected held our 
school-fagged brains interested to the close. Another lecturer, a 
convert minister,—Spaulding, I think, was his name—since de- 
ceased, read us literary essays about Hawthorne and other Ameri- 
can classics. The sentences were polished to a fault, but the reading 
detracted from their beauty—and then the lecturer was a bad reader 
with amusing mannerisms. A bad mannerism will more easily pass 
or be forgiven in a talker than in a reader. 

When you consider that it took Dickens months to prepare short 
readings from his novels, you can easily sense the difficulty of 
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reading to the public. And even the great Charles failed when he 


interpreted the pathetic death of Little Nell and Paul Dombey, his 
forte being humor. Our Tom Daly is excellent in reciting his own 
comic poems, but he cannot do his heart-yearning “Song of the 
Thrush,” and the dying “Leetla Boy” watching the forget-me- 
not smothering in the snow. The poorest monologist on the cheap- 
est vaudeville circuits can beat him there. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the seminary in teaching us 
how to preach, it certainly did not make us good readers. Anyhow, 
most written pages are not written to be read aloud. It is hard 
to write well. It is harder to write matter that reads aloud well. 
All young playwrights experience a convulsive nausea at the re- 
hearsal of their first script. It is the terrible throes of birth in any 
play. The lines and speeches that looked so beautiful on the typed 
page are ruthlessly cut till they bleed blue literary blood at every 
comma. The playwright did those lines to please his own eye. The 
director is rewriting them that they may reach the ears out in front 
in spite of mouthing actors. Purple violet adjectives are drowned 
to death in blue corrections. In their stead, red right-handed verbs 
are installed. 

I suppose we have all been disappointed at hearing the men who 
write well. Too careful writing may prove to be a snare for the 
preacher. He may become so intent on words that burn that he 
laces his thoughts till they cannot breathe. I was fairly stunned 
when a splendid writer gave a long, tiresome, dragging sermon of 
a whole hour. He has a big reputation, which he well deserves, 
as a spiritual scribe. 





I suffered the catastrophe of listening to a sermon I wrote for the 
HomiLetic, delivered by a diffident newly-ordained. I have not 
had the courage to read that written discourse since. I knew just 
where the periods would come in his style of rendition—and how I 
waited and longed and prayed for that final period! Perhaps the 
fault was as much mine as his. But whatever conceited satisfaction 
that typed sermon furnished me, I more than paid for when I heard 
it preached. I rather think the wise writer ignores his manuscript 
when he reaches the pulpit, and looks at his congregation. 


To hark back to the playwrights again. Most books fail when 
they are adapted for the stage, unless the playwright practically for- 
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gets the novel. The character talking in the chapters and that same 
character mouthing speech in the scenes of the drama have different 
settings. The one bound in book boards is to be seen and read: the 
other treading the stage boards is not only to be seen, but heard, 

We need more and better examples in sermons to-day than in the 
ante-movie days. The nearer a sermon gets to a series of pictures 
with telling comments on the illustrations, the better it will hold, 
and the longer be remembered. Some of the priests of the good old 
days, twenty years back, used the same series of sermons every year, 
and the people didn’t know they had heard most of them before, A 
band of preachers conducted a mission in New York that was so 
successful that the delighted pastor had the same fathers back the 
following year. They used the identical sermons, and the congre 
gation all got “wise.” That was a big compliment in busy, forgetful 
old New York, to the sermons, if not to the missioners. 


A certain busy, industrious pastor was extremely worried one 
Saturday, because he had to fall back on a sermon he had used five 
years before to the same flock. He was somewhat chagrined when 


he found that nobody remembered it. Then came one friendly lay- 
inan, who told the rector he had heard him give that sermon before, 
The pastor was so pleased that the curate had not the heart to let 
him know the joke. The curate had told the layman to say he 
remembered. 


A matured priest’s library not rarely consists of only about 
twenty books. Most of those are a so-so encyclopedia that was given 
away with a subscription to a daily paper. The binding of all the 
volumes, old though they be, is in a fine state of repair. The lone 
novel, “Trilby,” is hanging apart. But that pastor’s idea seems to be 
the antique one that a big voice means eloquence. Merely a voice, 
only that, and nothing further is necessary. Even in the sanctuary 
it is hard to catch a great deal of what he says, though his booming 
vocalization fills the church. Some of the people consider him a fine 
orator,—“though we don’t remember a thing he says.” 

Another priest of the old school had a library second to no college. 
I looked through his books and sermons, after his demise, and found 
whole passages he had culled from Faber and from Mallock’s Is Life 
Worth Living? He read his sermons. Now Faber is hard for most 
of us. How much harder to listen to Faber being read to a mixet 
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up congregation! That priest would grow so interested in his own 
reading (I wonder if that feeling was shared!) that he would ramble 
on and on beyond the allotted time, so very long that sometimes 
though he had started a high Mass, he would read the Credo and 


shorten the service by completing it as a low Mass. 

A fine, strong voice has its valuable place, but something more is 
required, a great deal more. The stage of to-day (what is left of it 
worth while) teaches that passions torn to tatters are out of vogue. 
No longer are actors allowed to chew up the scenery. No more does 
a ham manager in simple scenes admonish: “Put drammer into it! 
Put drammer into it!” The subtle, repressed acting is the only sort 
acceptable now. The big heroics frequently produce laughter in the 
few small, cheap companies that yet drag on an existence. A star 
of twenty years ago feels like a hoary, newly-awakened Rip Van 
Winkle with the newer generation of good players. Methods are 
entirely different. 

One priest has the finest preaching voice I ever listened to. There 
isno doubt that preachers are born as well as made. Nature has 
done more for some than others of us. But that priest has no repu- 
tation as a preacher in his home diocese, possibly because he depends 
too much on his voice. Perhaps he uses only the lower and open part 
of his skull. It is not conceit on his part, but carelessness. Were 
he conceited, he would work harder. He has not one grain of that 
undesirable quality in his make-up. He has let so many opportunities 
for preaching pass him by,—like the water, springing up into life 
eternal, grinding the grist in God’s eternal mills. 

If he said in his best tones ““Yes-s, We Have no-o Banana-as!”, he 
would positively give one a thrill. But he preaches old style sermons. 
He is a man of one sermon book, and that a German translation. 
The ideas in it are excellent, could not be better, but if the wise man 
that wrote it were alive now and in the U.S.A., he would change his 
text. That preacher has a radio voice, but his material will never 
secure him a radio job. 

The “official voice” was hated by all the buck privates in the army. 
A disgruntled, pessimistic novelist of a sort leapt into fame over- 
ight with his bitter book, Three Soldiers. Any one reading would 
detect the writer as an ex-infantry man. His detestation of the 
military voice runs through 433 closely-printed pages. He never 
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lets us forget the beautiful heavens above the battlefields, the hay. 
racks and the mess-halls, but we have hardly had a squint at the 
skies till he yanks us back into the mud, shuddering with him listen. 
ing to the military voice. 

Have you ever noticed how men change their voices in the pulpit, 
as some do when singing? One priest, possessing a fine baritone, 
either because of lack of training and understanding or possibly a 
bad ear, closes his throat in some mysterious fashion, and when he 
chants, we catch only a thin, harsh, shrill, nasal tone. 





The old style preachers employed the wild roar of Niagara, which 
anon subsided to the husky whisper of the old mill-stream. Neither 
Niagara nor the watery whispers were very distinct in words, We 
were deafened and bludgeoned, then we found our nerves strained 
and cracking to catch “the still, small voice.” Big voices can be used 
fortissimo and piantssimo surely, but it simply was not done. To 
judge from those stentorian tones, cassock and Cossack were synony- 
mous. Those voices, rough-shod, pounded on our brains, like the 
foolish charge of the Light Brigade. Veritable bulls of Basham, 


they bellowed and pranced in the china-shop of our ears. The early 
nickelodeons rattled off that sort of music, but we did not heed, for 
the eye at that moment, superior to the ear, was filled with seeing, 


To risk a funny example: One of those old-fashioned Niagara- 
mill stream preachers was holding forth in a big church that some- 
where in the walls housed a nest of bats. It was a night for “Women 
Only.” The crash of his voice brought the bats flying up in the 
dome. The women shuddered, terrified in the pews, whenever the 
bats swooped too low down. He lowered his voice for five minutes, 
and the horrid “bits of darkness” disappeared. His roars brought 
them forth again. It was a forty-five minute agony for those poor 
women. : 

That style of oratory is fading from the earth in the U. S. A—o 
anyway we hope it is. We are getting down more to the conver- 
sational style, which, when all is said and done, is the most effective 
Like a popular medicine, “it gets results.” Perhaps there was ai 
excess of dignity in the old style preaching. And this is not an age 
that longs for dignity. Half-gods and matinee idols have bee 
toppled from their pedestals. The sweeping train has made way for 
the short rainy-day skirt, more healthful and sensible. The curésit 
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France wore their soutanes through the streets, and somehow lost 
their people. The priests in America sally forth in the latest cut 
coats, and manage to hold their own. 

In a red-hot desire to edify, the old style priest (God bless his 
good heart!) laid on pietism in his sermon, in writing and delivery. 
When he waxed pathetic, he pulled the stop, Vox Humana, ’way out. 
There was nothing subtle about his methods. Tear-drenched hand- 
kerchiefs were in the near offing, and he knew it. So did his hear- 
ers. His voice commanded: “If you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now.” And the good Romans in the pews dissolved into 
weeping Niobes and nose-wiping Nestors. That style to-day pro- 
yokes a secret smile, not always politely masked behind an open 
prayerbook. The pietism was too thick, and the white icing spoiled 
what was an excellent cake. Nowadays the cake-fed ones, as in the 
days of Marie Antoinette, clamor for plain, nourishing bread. 

And what an 18-carat value that old style preacher scrawled on 
his methods and himself! “You can spare your throat to-day,” said 
one such to an excellent missionary who was to chant the high Mass. 
“You won’t need to preach. My people get a splendid sermon every 


Sunday!” He could not be beaten in his own estimation. 


Another such self-approved pulpit master invited an army chaplain 
to his school commencement, asking the hero to be ready to address 
the graduates. The pastor talked for an hour in his “accustomed 
eloquent style” (said the newspapers), and then gave the crowd his 
blessing, and: the affair ended. The man of the wars for once was 
out of the combat. He did not have an opportunity to essay a single 
word. He was part of the decorations. 

I irreverently turned over the pages of a dead priest’s sermons. 
Why should I disturb those sacred sheets? Because I was looking 
for a certificate of some steel stock that had been lost! I wasn’t long 
a priest myself, so I read many of the sermons; kept some of them 
for a while, but eventually they were all burnt. They wouldn’t serve 
now. Of course, they had their “good points.” 

Manuscripts for stock company players travel from one actor to 
another, and the conscientious player frequently makes his own notes 
on the “sides.” The other wise histrion, when the script comes to 
him, cons those penciled comments carefully, but many of them he 
rejects. In the heroics of Madame X, the actor will not use the 
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methods of East Lynne. In the newer play scripts, often a who 
page of the author’s talk is cut out, and one significant gesture i 
made to do service instead. 

That King David of the theatre, Belasco, did not hesitate even to 
chop up Shakespeare to make a modernized “Shylock” for Dayig 
Warfield. There are many who consider both Davids real Solomons 
for so doing. One playwright, when he saw what the twin Davids 
had done to the Bard of Avon’s masterpiece, remarked: “I’m glad 
I didn’t write that show!” 


I read with tear-blinded eyes the sermons of another priest who 
died. Poor old sheets of foolscap with thumb marks and penciled 
words! I remembered the very words from one: “When we cag 
our nets on the shores of eternity, some of us shall find we have taken 
nothing.” How I had loved that man! Oh, I miss him yet! Hoy 
in my youth I thought him inspired of God and the Muses! That 
was before my college days. Now with the priesthood and it 
training, I saw that the Muses had passed him by, though the God- 
given inspiration still clung, like the sweetness of incense, to his 
pages. 

But it was he that was splendid, not his sermons. Only a Cuté of 
Ars, as he was, could succeed with such material. It was the man 
and the message in an age that respected men with a message, rather 
than an age like ours that asks not only what a man has to say, but 
how he says it. I have some of those sermons yet; shall always keep 
them for old time’s sake. I take them out, and pore over them on 
All Souls’ night, when I pray for him away off in that mysterious 
land, waiting for me to come to him. I hope I shall share one little 
flash of his grandeur in eternity. Dear God, my eyes smart yet with 
the tears I shed at his death-bed. Did he know I was there, pleading 
for a last look, one word more from the lips I used to hang on? | 
then realized the truth of Kipling’s words, that “the human soul isa 
very lonely thing, and when it is getting ready to go away, hides 
itself in a misty border-land, where the living may not follow.” 





But if that saint lived now, and had to face our fickle crowds, his 
style would have to change. He would want it to change, for he 
always tried to do the greatest possible amount of good. 

Should not we move with the swift stream of the present, keeping 
our old tried and proven oars in our grasp, avoiding the rocks d 
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ancient times that never change their face, and the rapids of the- 
atricalism, which are changing every day? Some dry preachers 
ought to read the best of the good modern novels. Other fluent 
talkers might well repair to their seminary books, and hark back 
to the dusty tomes of theology. These things they should have 
done, but not leave the others undone. 

One too modern orator preached highly colored sermons during 
Holy Week and Easter. A quick short-hand reporter took down 
most of them, and they appeared in a newspaper. A quicker-witted 
stenographer opened her old copy of Marie Corelli’s Barabbas, and 
found that very many of the long passages came verbatim from 
that over-lauded tale. To that pulpiteer might be addressed the 
words of Gertrude to the long-winded Polanius: “More matter with 
less art.” A man’s instinct and his meditation book should save him 
from such a blunder. 

Traveling in a crowded train, I noticed a woman with a baby 
standing in the isle, and a colored gentleman of mighty girth taking 
up a whole seat. I gave the mother my place, and moving away the 
powerful one’s coat, made room for myself beside him. He looked 
me over first with hostility, then with approval, and addressed me 
as “Brother.” He was a Southern preacher who hammered the 
pulpit on Sundays and beat out horseshoes on Mondays. He admit- 
ted with an air of “Well done, good and faithful servant!” that he 
used Marie Corelli in all his sermons. 

Perhaps because of that modern “classic,” the Ku Klux Klan got 
after the darkeys in that town! Well, we are not gentlemen of that 
color of intellect. 

On a Chautauqua, I heard a priest use one of his Holy Week 
sermons. It made a very favorable impression on his audience. 
But the best passages in it I recalled from Dean Farrar’s Life of 
Christ, particularly that excerpt about the woman taken in adultery. 

We ought to get away from the old styles, taking with us what was 
good in them for our modern tastes. But that does not mean that we 
should hurl everything overboard. It is much easier for a priest to 
tevive old sermons “out of the barrel’ year after year, but that is 
hard on a faithful congregation. And “barrels” in the cellar or in 
the attic are these days taboo by the law of the land! 

To the man who uses old sermon books, I would say, the new are 
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better. For one thing, the latter day sermons are shorter. They are 
not long-ranged rifles which carry over a mile and miss, but short, 
strong arrows which somehow find their game. St. Teresa said she 
got good from every sermon, no matter how poor. But she was, 
nun and a saint; and nuns are getting scarcer, and saints seem fewer. 

To the frowning pastor of the old school who has read this per. 
sonal view, if he has had patience to reach the close, I would whisper 
in the words of the popular song, “Those Days are Over,”—gone, 
gone with “Sweet Genevieve” and “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt.” 








CASUS MORALIS 
Use of Drugs 


By G. Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case: Julius, in the discharge of his priestly duties in the con- 
fessional and at the bedside of the dying, has recently come across a 
number of drug addicts. One of them, an habitual user of cocaine, 
very seldom, if ever, takes it in such quantities as to lapse into uncon- 
sciousness. He claims that he employs it as a sedative only, although 
he admits that no bodily ailment makes its use imperative or even 
advisable. Another individual after receiving the last Sacraments 
pleaded with the attending physician to give him a strong enough 
injection to allay his unbearable sufferings, even though he should 
never regain consciousness. Julius stood silently by while the doctor 
complied with the request. Some time after, the patient, without 
recovering from his stupor, was pronounced dead. 

Questions: 1. Is the use of drugs lawful? 

2. May euthanasia be allowed? 
3. What of Julius’s two penitents ? 


Solution: 1. That, attendant upon the use of drugs in appreci- 
able quantities, there are serious dangers, physical, mental and moral, 
no one will deny. The drug-habit is as easy to acquire as it is diffi- 
cult to break off. When we consider the hold it has upon its victims, 
stronger even than alcoholism, according to experts, and the fact 
that it is practically incurable, except through treatment in a sana- 
torium, that is saying a great deal. We must bear in mind then not 
only the deleterious effect of each absorption of the drug into the 
system, but especially the disastrous consequences of the habit, so 
readily formed, of taking it in ever larger doses. With this con- 
sideration before us, we can formulate the following rules:—The 
infrequent use of a small quantity, as a sedative, is lawful. Moderate 
use, without a reasonable cause, is unlawful, slightly or seriously, 
according to the evil effects likely to result. Wéithout justifying 
cause, such as a surgical operation, to take a quantity sufficient to 
deprive one of the use of reason is a mortal sin. In all cases, for a 
proportionately grave reason, always to be weighed conscientiously, 
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the use of drugs is allowed. This is but an application of the wel. - 
known principle of an action with two effects. 

2. Euthanasia means either the direct killing of a patient to relieve 
him of his sufferings, or the drugging to the point of unconsciousness 
of one sick unto death, so that he may leave this world withoy 
regaining the use of his faculties. It is, of course, never allowed to 
kill an innocent person directly. But the doctrine on the lawfulness 
of the latter proceeding is difficult to formulate accurately, 
Euthanasia in that sense is certainly forbidden if the patient js 
opposed to it, or if he is not prepared to die a Christian death. [ft 
seems licit if, after receiving the Church’s ministrations, he would 
otherwise be in grave danger of falling back into grievous sin. It 
is much more doubtful whether or no intense suffering would be a 
sufficient cause for it. In nearly all cases, but especially when 
there is serious question of its lawfulness, the priest should prudently 
urge the physician not to have recourse to it, and the patient not to 
submit to it. 

3. Julius should earnestly dissuade his first penitent from continu- 
ing the use of cocaine. He must insist on this, if there is real danger 
of the development of a strong habit of using it to excess. In the 
second case, if Julius thought that any remonstrance on his part 
would be unavailing, or that his advice might disturb the good faith 
of his penitent, he might let the matter pass. All the more so as some 
theologians would hold as lawful, under the circumstances, the act 
of both physician and patient. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFAstT ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


AGNus DEI 


I 


The Holy Eucharist is the outward symbol, and the most effica- 
cious cause, of the wonderful union that obtains between our Lord 
and those who belong to Him, and again, of the unity and harmony 
that should ever reign among those who claim to be, and are in 
very deed, members of the body of Jesus Christ. Hence it is most 
appropriate that we should pray that peace may ever reign amongst 
the children of the Church. This is done by the priest when he 
makes a triple cross over the chalice, with a fragment of the Host, 
whilst he says: Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum. He also prays 
for peace and tranquillity in the last of the three invocations 
addressed to Jesus Christ under the title of Lamb of God. 

The symbolism of the lamb, as applied to our Lord, is based upon 
some of the noblest passages that are to be found in our Sacred 
Books. Isaias speaks thus in the famous prophecy in which he 
describes the passion of the Messias with a vividness of detail that 
might have been expected from an eye-witness: “He was offered 
because it was his own will, and he opened not his mouth. He shall 
be led as a sheep to the slaughter, and shall be dumb as a lamb 
before his shearer, and he shall not open his mouth” (Is. liii. 7). 
In ch. xvi. 1, the Lamb is described as a king and lawgiver: “Send 
forth, O Lord, the lamb, the ruler of the earth . . . to the 
mount of the daughter of Sion.” In Jeremias our Saviour’s voice 
is heard: “I was as a meek lamb that is carried to be a victim” 
(Jer. xi. 19). 

In the Apocalypse the image recurs again and again: “I beheld, 
and lo a lamb stood upon mount Sion, and with him an hundred 
forty-four thousand . . . these follow the Lamb . . . the 
first-fruits to God and to the Lamb” (Apoc. xiv. 1, 4). But the 
most impressive picture of the Lamb and of the worship that is 
rendered to it in the liturgy of heaven, is found in the fifth chapter, 
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for here the seer describes the Lamb as slain. One might almost 
say that the Apostle describes the Eucharistic sacrifice with its 
accompanying chants and prayers: “And I saw; and behold in the 
midst of the throne and of the four living creatures, and in the 
midst of the ancients, a Lamb standing, as it were slain.” We are 
even allowed to hear an echo of the hymns of the great crowd of 
heavenly worshippers: “The Lamb that was slain is worthy to 
receive power, and divinity, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
and glory, and benediction. . . . To him that sitteth on the 
throne, and to the Lamb, benediction and honor and glory, and 
power, for ever and ever’ (Apoc. v). 


St. Peter tells the early Christians that they have been bought 
“with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb unspotted and unde. 
filed” (I Pet.i. 19). Even before the Prince of the Apostles, St. John 
the Baptist had pointed out our Lord from among the crowd that 
surged around him: “Behold the Lamb of God, behold him who 
taketh away the sin of the world” (John i. 29). The old and 
widely-spread custom of representing our Lord under the form of 
a lamb arose from this exclamation of the Forerunner. The 
Council in Trullo, A.D. 692, arrogated to itself the right of pro 
hibiting such representations, but without success, and Rome strenu- 
ously opposed these pretensions. 


The invocation, thrice repeated, to the Lamb of God, dates back 
to the end of the seventh century. The Liber Pontificalis relates 
that Sergius I (687-701) ordained that, during the fraction of the 
bread, clergy and people should sing together Agnus Dei qui tollis 
peccata mundi, miserere nobis. At first the invocation was only 
said once, then twice, that is, once by the clergy and once by the 
people. In the twelfth century we find that it is said three times, 
the conclusion of the third invocation being our dona nobis pacem. 
However, the Basilica of St, John Lateran has retained to this day 
the primitive custom of a triple miserere nobis. In Masses for the 
dead, miserere nobis is replaced by dona eis requiem, and at the 
third invocation we add sempiternam. This custom also was gen- 
eral as far back as the twelfth century. 


The habit of “farcing,” or interpolating, liturgical pieces, which 
was so common in the latter centuries of the Middle Ages, did not 
spare the Agnus Dei. Cardinal Bona quotes the one most widely- 
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known form: Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, crimina tollis, 
aspera mollis, A gnus honoris, miserere nobis. Agnus Dei, qui tollis 
peccata mundi, vulnera sanas, ardua planas, Agnus amoris, miserere 
nobis. Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, sordida mundas, cuncta 
fecundas, Agnus odoris, dona nobis pacem. 





If, 
THE PRAYERS OF PREPARATION FOR Hoty CoMMUNION 


In the early centuries of the Church, Holy Communion followed 
immediately upon the fraction of the Host. The three prayers 
which now precede it were at first only private devotions by which 
the celebrant prepared his soul for the final act of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. The first prayer is clearly only a development, or para- 
phrase, of the last petition of the Agnus Dei. It dates as far back 
at least as the eleventh century and is mentioned by the author of 
the Micrologus. By the fourteenth century it had a place in the 
Missal of the Roman Church, since we read in the Ordo Rom. XIV 
that the Pope, after the Pax, “reverently, with joined hands, says 
these prayers: Domine Jesu Christe, Fili Det vivi, etc., and the 
other prayers to be said before he receives the Host, as they are in 
the book” (cf. Fortescue, The Mass, p. 382). The three prayers 
are addressed to the second Person of the Blessed Trinity, hence the 
rubric prescribes that the priest should fix his eyes upon the Host, 
placing his folded hands on the edge of the altar and making a 
moderate inclination. The first prayer asks for peace and union 
among the children of the Church. Its purpose, therefore, is not 
purely personal, on the contrary, the priest prays that our Lord 
would not regard his sins, but only the faith and confidence of His 
Church, 

The second prayer is obviously a prayer of preparation for the 
celebrant’s own Communion as distinct from that of the assistants. 
It is addressed to Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, who, with 
the codperation of the Holy Ghost, quickened the world by dying 
for it. We pray to be delivered from all our sins, and from the 
manifold evils, moral and physical, which are the direct consequence 
of our transgressions. How simple and childlike is the concluding 
request: fac me tuis semper inherere mandatis, et a te nunquam 
separart permittas! The present writer has heard it related— 
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though he is not able to verify the story, that St. Philip Neri used 
to say to our Lord, as he held the sacred Host in his hands: “Keep 
me, Lord, to-day, else I shall betray Thee.” 


The cooperation of the Holy Ghost in the work of the redemption 
consists in that He inspired the willing obedience by which the 
Son of God carried out the will of His heavenly Father: “Christys 
passus est ex charitate et obedientia, quia et precepta charitatis ex 
obedientia implevit, et obediens futt ex dilectione ad Patrem pracipi- 
entem” (St. Thom. III, q. 47, a. 2. ad 3). This is made even 
clearer in the holy Doctor’s commentary on Hebrews, ix. 3, “Causa 
quare Christus sanguinem suum fudit, fuit Spiritus Sanctus, cujus 
motu et instinctu, scilicet charitate Det et proximi, hoc fecit.” 


The Holy Eucharist is the most powerful means of union with 
Christ—“He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, abideth in 
me and I in him” (John vi. 57). Would that we were less forget- 
ful so that we ever realized our superabundant wealth, when we 
cling to Christ and possess Him! Ipsum enim habes, quem totus 
mundus tibi auferre non potest. Ego sum, cui te totum dare debes, 
ita ut jam ultra non in te, sed in me absque omni sollicitudine vivas 
(Imitation of Christ IV. xii.). 


The opening sentence of the third prayer is inspired by the warn- 
ing of the Apostle: “Let a man prove himself . . . for he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment 
to himself, not discerning the body of the Lord” (I Cor. xi. 28-29). 
Weare utterly unworthy to feast upon the spotless flesh of the Lamb 
of God—if we dare partake of it, it is solely because we are bidden 
do so. The eating of this immortal flesh and the drinking of the 
priceless cup are the conditions on which alone we can have ever- 
lasting life. More than that: Holy Communion is not alone a 
source of supernatural life, but an efficacious means of refreshment 
and healing for our body also. The Corinthians were punished with 
physical ills because of the abuses that had crept into their celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper: “Therefore are there many infirm and 
weak among you, and many sleep” (I Cor. xi. 30). A worthy 
Communion, therefore, will not be without exerting a real influence 
even for the well-being of mind and body. “The Sacraments,” says 
St. Thomas, “produce the salutary effect which they signify 
and though the body is not the immediate subject of grace, never 
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theless grace reaches it as derived from the soul, whilst in this life 
‘we present our members as instruments of justice unto God,’ as 
St, Paul says (Rom. vi. 13), and in the world to come the body is 
destined to take a share in the incorruption and glory of the soul” 


(III, q. 79, @- 1. ad 3um). 





II 


On the conclusion of the third prayer of preparation, the priest 
genuflects and expresses the eager longing of his soul for its divinely 
appointed food, in the words of the Psalmist: Panem celestem 
accipiam, et nomen Domini invocabo (Ps. cxv. 4). Accipere here 
signifies to take, as we take food, to eat. Hence St. Thomas says 
that when we read of our Lord that He took bread, He took it in 
the same way in which He commanded the Apostles to take it: 
accipite et comedite, bibite—that is, He also partook of it—intelli- 
gendum est quod tpse accipiens comederit et biberit (III, q. 81, a. 1, 
ad Ium). r 

The priest now takes up the two halves of the Sacred Host, be- 
tween the thumb and first finger of his left hand, holding the paten 
under the sacred Element, between the first and third finger of the 
same hand. Bending slightly over the altar, he three times protests, 
in a raised voice, his unworthiness to receive the Lord of glory 
within the house of his soul. The words of the humble Centurion 
were admired by our Lord Himself: “Jesus hearing this, mar- 
velled; and said to them that followed him: Amen I say to you, 
Ihave not found so great faith in Israel” (Matt. viii. 10). Holy 
Church puts on the lips of priest and people alike this protestation 
of humility, at the awful moment of Holy Communion, knowing 
that nothing renders us less unworthy of so stupendous a favor as the 
acknowledgment of our sinfulness. Speaking of the Centurion 
St. Augustine says that “by calling himself unworthy, he rendered 
himself worthy that Christ should enter, not within the walls of his 
house, but within his heart. Nor would he have spoken with so 
much faith and humility if he had not already borne in his heart 
Him whom he feared to see entering into his house’ (Sermo 
LXII. i.). 


We strike our breast whilst saying Domine, non sum dignus, thus 
imitating the conduct of the publican who, “standing afar off, would 
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not so much as lift up his eyes towards heaven, but struck hig 
breast . . .” (Luke xviii. 13). To strike one’s breast is a very 
old practice, which the Church took over from the Synagogue—ip 
fact, it is an almost spontaneous act of one in affliction, or laboring 
under a sense of shame and guilt. From the sermons of St. Augys. 
tine we learn that his people struck their breasts when they recited 
the fifth petition of the Lord’s prayer: dimitte nobis debita nostra, 
It appears that they struck their breasts quite frequently—thus when 
Augustine explains the opening words of psalm cxvii, Confiteminj 
Domino, etc., he says: ubi hoc verbum lectoris ore sonuerit, continyo 
strepitus pius pectora tundentium sequitur. Apparently the good 
people hearing the word confitemini, at once struck their breasts, 
as was their wont when reminded of their sins, without waiting for 
the sentence to be completed, when the true meaning of the word 
would have appeared. Hence the holy Doctor hastens to explain 
its signification in this instance. 





We strike our breast, or heart, as being the seat, or origin, of 


our sinfulness, according to the words of our Lord Himself: “The 
things which proceed out of the mouth, come forth from the heart, 
and those things defile a man. For from the heart come forth evil 
thoughts. . . .” (Matt. xv. 18-19). 

The verse: Panem celestem accipiam, and the Domine, non sum 
dignus, as an immediate preparation for the priest’s Communion, 
are first found in Sicardus, and shortly after in Durandus, 
A.D. 1215 and 1296 respectively, but they were not definitely in- 
serted in the Roman Mass until the year 1570, when St. Pius V. 
carried out the decisions of the Council of Trent by publishing a 
revised and definitive edition of the Missal of the Latin Church. 
The following prayer is of interest, because it is found in the Sarum 
Missal, where it forms the priest’s immediate preparation for Holy 
Communion: “God our Father, fount and origin of all goodness, 
whose mercy prompted Thee to send down’ into this world Thine 
only Son, to take up our flesh, and whom I, most unworthy, now 
hold in my hands, I adore Thee, I glorify Thee, with all the strength 
of my mind and heart I praise Thee, beseeching Thee not to for 
sake us, Thy servants, but to forgive our sins, so that we may serve 
Thee, the only living and true God, with a pure heart and a chaste 
body.” Immediately before his Communion the priest, according 
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tothe Sarum Rite, saluted the sacred Host in these words: Ave in 


eternum sanctissima caro Christi, mihi ante omnia, et super omnia, 





summa dulcedo. 
Before taking the Precious Blood, the celebrant prayed thus: 


Ave in eternum colestis potus, miht ante omnia, et super omnia, 


summa dulcedo. 








DOES THE VOLSTEAD LAW BIND IN 
CONSCIENCE? 


By J. Exxiot Ross, C.S.P. 
(Concluded ) 


But assuming now that the Volstead Law is just, is the individual 
bound in conscience to obey it, or is it what the moralists call a purely 
penal law? That is to say, is one guilty of any sin if he violates the 
law? Is its entire sanction simply the penalty that the State attaches 
to its violation, if one is convicted, or is there also an obligation in 
God’s sight to obey this enactment of an authority that comes ulti- 
mately from Him? 

Some Catholic moralists maintain that there may be such purely 
penal laws. And it would seem that a legislator could enact sucha 
law if he so wished. He is not bound to use his authority of binding 
in conscience, of making the violation of a law constitutive of sin. 
But there are other Catholic moralists who maintain that whatever 
the legislator could do in theory, as a matter of fact he always wants 
his laws to bind in conscience as well as by fear of the civil conse- 
quences. And certainly in the case of an important matter, he would 
be foolish if he did not bring to bear every motive he possibly could 
for the enforcement of a law. And being a practical man, we may 
assume that he knows how difficult, not to say impossible, it is to 
enforce laws without this moral sanction. 

“The doctrine that the moral obligation of civil law depends to 
some extent upon the intention of the legislator, is sometimes made 
the basis of an extraordinary view of modern civil legislation. Itis 
nothing less than the conclusion that the ordinances of practically al 
modern legislative bodies have no binding force in conscience. Laws 
do not bind in conscience unless the legislator intends them to 9 
bind; now contemporary lawmakers cannot have such an intention 
since they do not believe in the existence of genuine moral obligation. 

“Such is the argument. Tanquerey rejects it on the ground that, 
whatever may be their general and theoretical attitude towards the 
reality of moral obligation, modern legislators do desire their enact 
ments to have the utmost possible force and authority; hence they 
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implicitly intend them to be morally binding. (Theologia Moralis 
Fyundamentalis, No. 343) Bouquillon takes a similar position, 
declaring that the legislator need not expressly intend to impose an 
obligation in conscience, that it is sufficient for him to have the 
intention of issuing a genuine command. (Theologia Moralis 
Fundamentalis, No. 223) Lehmkuhl holds the same view as Tan- 
querey and Bouquillon, and points out that if explicit intention to 
bind the conscience were indispensable, the laws enacted by pagan 
rulers would be without obligatory force, which is surely contrary 
tothe teaching of Holy Scripture. (Theologia Moralis, I, No. 211) 
Suarez declares that the design of the legislator to make a true law 
suffices, and that the formal intention to bind in conscience is not 
necessary. (De Legibus, lib. III, cap. 27, No. 1)” (Ryan in the 
Catholic World, Oct., 1921, pp. 79, 80). 





But whether or not there are purely penal laws, “according to the 
common opinion of moral theologians, the presumption is always in 
favor of complete obligation. (Tanquerey, op. cit., No. 347). Like 
all other presumptions, this one can be overcome only by positive 


facts and arguments. With regard to any particular law, the burden 
of proof rests upon him who contends that it is purely penal” (Ryan, 
in The Catholic World, Oct. 1921, p. 83). 

The anti-prohibitionists, in my judgment, have given no such 
arguments and proofs. In fact, if we apply the tests commonly 
given by theologians to determine whether a civil law is purely penal, 
I think we shall reach the opposite conclusion (cf. Ryan, in The 
Catholic World, Oct., 1921, pp. 83, 84). The first test is the declara- 
tion of the legislator. We have seen that the failure to declare 
specifically that the law binds in conscience does not make a law 
purely penal. And in this case, moreover, we have certain indica- 
tions of the mind of the legislators showing that they intended to bind 
in conscience. For the advocates of prohibition frankly appealed to 
moral sanctions. Some of them went a great deal farther than we 
should go in insisting on the moral aspect of the drink question. 
They even claimed, some of them, that all drinking was immoral, 
and that to take just one drink was a sin. We deplore such exag- 
gttation, but it is not a strong argument in favor of the contention 
that the law-makers intended this law to bind in conscience? Ap- 
parently some of them actually thought that the law was merely 
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attaching civil penalties to the violation of a moral obligation that 
existed apart from the civil law. Now if many of the law-makers 
themselves were part of this group of fanatical prohibitionists, and 
if the others who voted for it were influenced by the prohibitionists 
of such extreme views, then surely it was their intention to bind 
the consciences of the citizens. Certainly, it will take a very strong 
argument from the antis to overcome this presumption. 





Besides, apart from all exaggerations of extremists, this is a 
moral question. It is not merely a question of raising money, or of 
right order among citizens, but it is intended to protect men against 
themselves, to prevent the abuse of intoxicating liquors. To get 
drunk is a serious sin, and the purpose of the law is to keep men 
from getting drunk. The objection that this might have been accom- 
plished. without absolute prohibition and that it is no sin to take 
liquor in moderation, is beside the mark. For the advocates of pro- 
hibition thought that the milder methods would not secure the real 
purpose of abolishing drunkenness. A law dealing with moral 
matters naturally demands a moral sanction, and this law, in the 
minds of those who advocated it, dealt with moral matters. 

Finally, this law concerns a very serious matter that is probably 
unenforceable except through the consciences of the citizens. If 
not aided by this factor, no army of enforcement officers could ever 
hope to impose the keeping of this law. Since the men who passa 
law may be presumed to intend that it should be kept, and seeing 
that this can be enforced only by the aid of a conscientious sanction, 
we may presume that the law-makers intend to use this sanction. 
This presumption can only be overcome by clear proof to the con- 
trary. 

Dr. Ryan gives two other tests by which to judge whether a law 
is purely penal: the attitude of popular tradition and custom; and 
the enactment of a penalty so severe that it is out of all proportion 
to the law’s importance. But he adds: “However, the second and 
third of these criteria are not valid universally; for the custom may 
be socially injurious, and the heavy penalty may be designed to 
prevent unusual frequency of violation, not to indicate that the law 
is to be regarded as purely penal.” (The Catholic World, Oct, 
1921, p. 83.) And we submit that these considerations indicate that 
the prohibition law is not purely penal. 
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Besides, “Bouquillon adds another restriction which seems to be 


fundamental. It is that no law can be reasonably regarded as purely 
penal unless the burden or penalty attached to its violation is specific- 
ally adapted to attain the end of the law. (Cf. op. cit., p. 353). 
The penalty may be such as to compensate for the failure of the 
law; it may not be coercive. Thus heavy fines may offset the loss to 
the public treasury through the non-observance of the tax laws. 
In such a case, the law might fairly be interpreted as purely 

al. . . . It is not easy to controvert this argument” (cf. 
The Catholic W orld, Oct., 1921, p. 84). And certainly the levying 
of fines for the violation of the Volstead Law does not secure the 
end of that law, the elimination of intoxicating beverages. 

But while the burden of proof is on those who claim that the Vol- 
stead Law is unjust, yet | am myself thoroughly convinced that 
ample reason exists for prohibition. I do not hesitate to take my 
stand on these three propositions: 





First, that the abuse of intoxicating liquors was so wide-spread as 
to be a very serious evil; 


Second, that prohibition is a lesser evil than was the abuse of 
intoxicating liquors ; 


Third, that prohibition will really remove the evil. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, I think, about the abuse of 
intoxicating liquors having been a very serious social evil in the 
B, V. days. It would be easy to paint a lurid picture of such abuse 
and back it up with ample statistics. But it is unnecessary. For 
everyone—and particularly a priest who has served in a city parish— 
has come into personal contact with the sin and sorrow connected 
with the liquor traffic. Thousands upon thousands of men—and 
women, too—were wrecked by their uncontrollable thirst. And 
unfortunately it was not merely the guilty man who suffered. His 
wife and children were almost inevitably dragged down with him. 
Many a patrimony that should have been kept intact to fulfill 
parental responsibilities has been squandered on drink. Many a 
man’s wages have gone to the saloon-keeper instead of for food and 
rent. And worse than cold and hunger to the wife and children was 
the degradation of the whole process. They descended with him 
into the depths of a living hell. I need not enlarge upon this, for the 
very opponents of prohibition will grant it all. They will retort that 
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they are not defending the bestializing of men through the open 


saloon, that they hold no brief for delirium tremens. But they claim 
that it is not necessary to have absolute prohibition in order to elim. 
nate these evils, that it could have been accomplished by regulating 
the sale of liquor and restricting it to beer and light wines. It is one 
of the strange ironies of the situation that everyone is now anti- 
saloon, though they would not all belong to the Anti-Saloon League 
under the leadership of W. H. Anderson. 

That prohibition is a lesser evil than the very serious abuse of 
liquor which we had previously is almost self-evident, I think, if 
once we understand just what is meant. We are taking prohibition 
here to mean the fact of those wanting intoxicating liquor being 
deprived of it. That is, we consider the question in the abstract, 
prescinding from the actual nuisance that may result from attempt- 
ing to enforce the law. In one scale we put all the sin and shame 
and suffering that came to hundreds of thousands from the abuse of 
liquor; in the other we put the inconvenience that certain other 
hundreds of thousands feel because their palate is denied its tickling 
liquor. Which scale is heavier, which is more important in God's 
sight? I can understand a pure hedonist and individualist answer- 
ing that his own sensual satisfaction is supreme, and that to him his 
own gratification is of more importance than the saving of untold 
thousands from themselves. But I cannot understand Catholics 
taking this position. Has the example of self-denial practiced by 
the saints, the continuous ascetic tradition and legislation of the 
Church no influence upon them? Are they to come under the con- 
demnation St. Paul utters against those who make their belly their 
god? Can they not, merely as a matter of mortification, deny them- 
selves moderate drinking in order to help to prevent the terrible evils 
that resulted from the free use of liquors? 





From-a moral standpoint, is the prohibition of alcoholic liquors 
on any essentially different basis from the prohibition of drugs? If 
the State—as all seem to admit—may forbid the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of certain drugs for any but medicinal purposes; 
then why may not the State forbid the manufacture, sale, or trans 
portation of alcoholic beverages? In fact, Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
medical director of Life Extension Institute, says that “Rum isa 


99 


problem in pharmacology.” And he goes on to express his “firm 
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belief that when the people fully appreciate this fact—that alcohol, a 
mere combination of atoms of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, is 
really a drug problem—the problem will be largely solved. 
Drug addiction all sane people frankly condemn, however slight the 
indulgence. No sane man will ask another to enter a corner drug 
sore and join him in a dose of opium, yet many men have invited 
their friends into the corner saloon. . . without in the least 
realizing that they are inviting to drug addiction. . . . If we 
took our alcohol in pellets or by hypodermic injection these drug 
effects would not be camouflaged” (Annals of Amer. Acad. of 
Polit. and Social Sciences, Sept., 1923, p. 9). 

It is equally clear, I think, that prohibition will remove the evils 
of intemperance, if only we keep in mind what prohibition is. Pro- 
hibition is keeping men from drinking intoxicating liquors. Strictly 
speaking, it is not a question of whether or not the social disturbance 
resulting from an attempt to enforce the law will outweigh the 
advantages of keeping certain men from drinking; nor even whether 
the law can actually be enforced. The question is rather, whether 
prohibition in itseli—keeping men from drinking—is of such a 
nature as to remove the evils of intemperance. When stated in this 
way, everyone will agree, I think, that the answer ought to be 
affirmative. It is almost a truism that to say that to keep men from 
drinking will prevent drunkenness and all the evils that drunkenness 
brings in its train. But though this is a truism, it is not a meaning- 
less condition. For laws have been proposed as means to accomplish 
certain purposes, and yet it has been found that they failed, not 
through lack of enforcement, but because they were not capable of 
accomplishing the end in view. For instance, the direct primary was 
suggested as a means of getting better officials than under the old 
convention system. The law is enforced, but it would be a hardy 
optimist who would contend that our officials are of a notably higher 
stamp. Or again, the law granting suffrage to women was to bring 
all sorts of improvements in political life. Certainly the law is not 
violated. Women exercise this right if they wish, but we have not 
yet reached the political millennium. 





Of course, the enforcement of prohibition is an important ques- 
tion, but I believe that even from a practical standpoint it has actu- 
ally eliminated enough intemperance to justify itself. I could quote 
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liad, 
an imposing array of statistics to support this contention. But | 
have read too many expositions of the other side to believe they 
would convince the antis, who can adduce statistics to prove that 
the evils of intemperance have increased under prohibition, 





Therefore, I prefer to say that the question of enforcement does 
not touch the real heart of the moral question involved. It may be 
that the difficulty of enforcing the law is so great that it can never 
be entirely enforced, and that therefore from a practical standpoint 
the evils aimed at will never be completely eliminated. But what 
does that prove? Because a large number of men can violate the 
law with impunity, and therefore the law does not function with 
entire success, are they justified in ignoring the law? Are they not 
morally bound to keep this law, even if it cannot be enforced against 
them? If not, then the situation means that the State has not real 
authority, but only physical force. Hence, if any group of men by 
their own deliberate acts make it impossible for the government to 
enforce a law against them, the law is morally null and void. 

We have claimed, indeed, that the Volstead Law binds in con- 
science because the presumption is always in favor of authority, the 
opponents have not proved it unjust or purely penal, and that good 
positive arguments can be advanced in favor of the law. But apart 
from all these considerations, we maintain that the Volstead Law 
binds in conscience. 


First of all, as we claim, because the social consequences of dis- 
obeying the law are far more serious than the loss of liberty involved. 
The opponents of prohibition are very frank in saying that the 
republic is being shaken to its foundations, that the disrespect for law 
engendered since the enactment of this particular legislation named 
after Volstead is a menace to the peaceful continuance of our whole 
government. Suppose that all this is true. Is it an argument against 
the binding force of the law? Rather, it is an argument showing 
that there is a moral binding force in this connection. For one in 


opposing tyranny is not allowed to use force out of proportion to 
the injury inflicted. He must maintain a due moderation, as the 
theologians say. Now certainly there is no proportion betwee 
shaking the whole fabric of our republic, and the procuring of liquor 
for a few interested individuals. 
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Besides this, the bootleggers and smugglers are sinning gravely 
in risking their lives, and in intending to defend themselves at the 
risk of the lives of others. Long before this question of prohibition 
came up, and when, therefore, men could consider the abstract 
morality with calmer minds, Catholic moralists had pointed this out 
in other connections. Noldin, for instance, in discussing the obliga- 
tion of citizens to pay tariffs, or the binding force of customs duties, 
took this position. Even assuming, he said, that a particular citizen 
who concealed some dutiable articles on coming into this country 
did not sin, because the law was purely penal, yet those who make a 
business of smuggling do sin. And the reason he gives is that 
ordinarily the smugglers intend to defend themselves at the expense 
of the lives of the revenue officers, and the revenue officers knowing 
this intend to kill the smugglers, if necessary. 

That is the theoretical side of the question. But we have also the 
actual results of this system of smuggling to prove that loss of life 
does result. Since 1918 when the law went into effect, there have: 
been 35 federal enforcement officers killed, and no one knows how 


many bootleggers. These figures apply only to the federal officers. 
There must have been a great many more State officers killed, and a 
great many more bootleggers killed by State officers. Certainly this 
is sufficient to show the risk attaching to this business. Apart, there- 
fore, from any question of the justice or the penal character of the 
law, no one is justified in thus risking his life. 


But it is not only that they are endangering their own lives and 
the lives of the enforcement officers, they are also endangering the 
lives of their clients. Commissioner Hayes asserts that 98% of 
the liquor seized by enforcement agents proves, when analyzed, to 
be slow or quick poison. We shall never know, probably, how many 
lives have been lost through poisonous liquor that has been sold, but 
the number must be well up in the thousands each year. There may 
be honor among thieves, but apparently there is no honor among 
bootleggers. There is no wisdom among them either, for they kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs of profit for them. If in the olden 
days of the open saloons, a very undesirable class of men drifted 
into the liquor traffic, what are we to say now? Surely the boot- 
leggers are worse than the saloon-keepers ever were. Even the good 
bootlegger—if there be such a variety—is not wholly innocent of 
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endangering the lives of his clients. For in spite of the ineffective 
ness of the enforcement officers, yet the traffic must be carried on s9 
surreptiously and under such difficulties, that the man who makes the 
liquor or who imports it usually does not deliver it to the ultimate 
consumer. It has passed through several hands. And the chances 
are large that someone in the chain will be carried away by avarice 
and be entirely without scruple. If that happens anywhere along the 
line the “good” bootlegger—that is the man who would stick at 
murder—may in reality be dealing out death or mutilation in a 
wholesale way. He really cannot trust the men from whom he gets 
what he sells. 

There are persons, however, who while admitting the unlawful- 
ness of bootlegging, nevertheless maintain that the individual who 
buys for his own gratification is not committing any sin. But he is 
part of the process that on the claim of the antis themselves is rock- 
ing the whole country, and he is cooperating with the bootlegger. 
If the bootlegger is sinning, then the man who furnishes the moral 
driving force to make him engage in this work—the man who puts up 
the money to make the business profitable—is also sinning. I do not 
see how anyone can separate the two. Were there no persons to 
patronize bootleggers, then there would be no bootleggers. Hence, 
the men who patronize them are really responsible for their existence. 


Again, the men who buy bootleg liquor are really risking their 
lives for the gratification of a mere appetite. They are putting them- 
selves in danger without a proportionate reason. That this is so, is 
evident from the number of deaths that have occurred from drinking 
bootleg stuff. The situation is serious enough to warrant considera- 
tion by several State legislatures of stringent laws making the selling 
of such liquor equivalent to homicide. And there is a bitter humor 
in the joke that bootleggers are furnishing a dozen pencils and a tin 
cup with every quart of whiskey, so that their patrons will be able to 
start in business as soon as they are blinded. Even when the liquor 
is not adulterated with wood alcohol or something equally as bad, it 
is likely to be seriously injurious. Much of it was made so recently 


and under such conditions that it has a disproportionate amount of 
fusel oil in it. This is likely to be extremely harmful. 


The danger that one runs by drinking bootleg stuff is so serious 
that one sins by taking it. If other considerations will not influence 
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the public, at least this should. And perhaps that will be the element 
which will finally secure enforcement. It will not be the first time in 
history that a group undermined its own power and killed itself. 
The bootleggers may be doing more for enforcement than all the 


other forces put together. 

We have now finished our survey of the ethics of prohibition. In 
it we have maintained that the State has the right to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors, even 
though some other course might have been wiser. From this follows 
a moral obligation to obey the law. Those who consider the law 
unwise or unjust can conscientiously only work to have it repealed. 
Nor can persons escape this moral obligation, we think, by calling 
this law penal. For it is not purely penal, since it deals with a quasi- 
moral question, and because the very men who advocated it frankly 
appealed to moral sanctions. But even if it were purely penal, boot- 
‘ leggers would not be justified in risking their lives and in endanger- 
ing the lives of revenue officers. And those who patronize bootleg- 
gers are participating in whatever sin the bootleggers commit, 
because they furnish the money to carry on the business. Finally, 
we held that the individual buying from the bootlegger, not only 
shares in this aspect of the situation, but that he is not justified in 
exposing his own life to the risks involved in drinking adulterated 
liquors. 

We have tried to be fair and calm in discussing this very dynamic 
question, and we shall ask our readers to exercise a like calm. It is 
very difficult to maintain this judicial attitude in the face of 
the emotional appeals made on all sides, but it is the only assurance 
we can have of forming a correct judgment. I know that many 
advocates of prohibition are their own worst enemies because of their 
exaggerations. They have given this matter disproportionate im- 
portance, undoubtedly. Some of them would willingly see the rest 
of the Constitution, including the Bill of Rights, completely wrecked 
if only they could enforce this one law. They are willing to forego 
trial by jury, all legal procedure, and have a hooded gang administer 
justice or injustice, provided prohibition is attained. Some officers 
of the law, no doubt, in their first enthusiasm sometimes went too 
far. There were cases of search without warrant on mere suspicion, 
and many other violations of our fundamental rights. But let us 
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put aside these considerations and look at the matter apart from the 
exaggerations. Does the law bind in conscience? With all dye 
deference to those who think otherwise, I answer, Yes.* 


1 The moral binding force of the prohibition law in Quebec has been definitel 
settled by the action of Cardinal Begin, Archbishop of Quebec: “The imports 
tion, manufacture, and clandestine sale of alcoholic liquors is forbidden by th 
civil law, and we, by virtue of our ecclesiastical authority, also forbid it within 
the limits of our diocese, under pain of grave disobedience.” (Semaine Religieuse 
vol. XXXV, No. 52, p. 19.) , 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Delegation of Priest to Assist at Marriage 


The permission given to another priest to assist validly at a mar- 
riage according to Canon 1095, sec. 2, must be granted explicitly 
to a specified priest for a specified marriage. General delegation 
cannot be given except to regularly appointed assistants, for the 
parish to which they are appointed; otherwise the permission or 
delegation is invalid. The pastor and the local Ordinary should 
not give permission or delegation until after all that the law requires 
for the proof of the free state of the parties has been attended to 
(Canon 1096). 

Canon 1095 states that the pastor and the local Ordinary who 
can validly assist at marriages may give a priest permission to assist 
validly at marriage within the limits of their respective territories. 
Now, Canon 1096 lays down the particulars as to the granting of 
this permission or delegation. The Code does not call it a delega- 
tion but a permission, because the term delegation in the Code is a 
technical term used when there is question of committing to another 
acts of a jurisdictional character. The assistance at marriage is 
not strictly speaking an act of jurisdiction but rather a special official 
act, wherefore also the bishop or priest assisting at marriage is 
called a qualified witness. 

Part of Canon 1096 is taken from the “Ne Temere’’ decree, but, 
as a whole, the Canon differs considerably from article VI of that 
decree, in which the permission to assist at marriage given to a 
priest by a bishop or pastor is spoken of. 

In the first place, the Code states that the pastor or bishop must 
himself be entitled to assist validly before he can give permission 
to another priest to assist. In the discussion on Canon 1095 in the 
last issue of THE HomILetic AND PasTorAL REVIEW we consid- 
ered the conditions under which a pastor or a bishop may validly 
assist at marriage. 

The Code further states that the permission must be given 
explicitly (expresse). Thereby all tacit, implied, presumed, inter- 
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pretive permission is excluded. It must be expressly given either 
orally or in writing or by action. In all three ways an explicit 
giving of permission is possible. The last-named manner, 
by action may or may not be explicit according to the circum. 
stances of the case. In some instances it is quite clear. If, for 


example, a visiting priest seeing the pastor occupied and noticing 
the parties arriving at the church for a marriage should say to the 
pastor that he is going to take the marriage, the pastor letting him 
officiate shows by his action that he gives him the right to do 0, 
This comes very close to a tacit delegation which is not sufficient 
for valid assistance at marriage, since the Code plainly states that 
it must be an expressa licentia. On the other hand, a permission 
can be expressly given not only orally and in writing but also by 
action provided the action sufficiently expresses a permission. 


In a marriage case reported in volume eleven of the Acta Apos- 
tolice Sedis (p. 154), the various ways of giving delegation are 
discussed, and a distinction is drawn between a mere tacit permis- 
sion or delegation and a permission which is expressed by acts, and 
it states there that facts or actions are stronger to prove a person’s 
intention than words. Such a permission to assist at marriage 
given “tacite per facta vere concludentia et precedentia” should 
according to the Roman Rota be called rather a licentia expressa or 
quasi-expressa, because it is expressed not by words or in writing 
but by facts. Raus, C.SS.R., in a discussion on this point in the 
Quartalschrift, vol. 76 (1923), p. 488, argues that such a permis- 
sion granted by concluding facts is sufficient to answer the require- 
ments of the Code “licentia dari expresse debet,” permission must 
be explicitly given. 

The next requirement in granting permission to assist at mar- 
riage is that it must be given “sacerdoti determinato,” to a specified 
priest. The priest may be pointed out either by name or by his 
office or in any other way in which it is made certain who the indi- 
vidual priest is whom the pastor or bishop has in mind. The pas- 
tor or bishop must do the determining of the priest, it cannot be 
left to the parties to be married, or to another person to choose the 
priest who is to assist at the marriage as a delegate. That such an 
indirect pointing out of the priest is not sufficient is certain from 
the following recent declaration of the Committee for the Authentic 
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Interpretation of the Code, May 20, 1923: The Holy See was 
asked whether according to Canon 1096, sec. 1, the priest was validly 
specified if the pastor declared to the superior of a monastery in a 
particular case that he (the pastor) delegated for the marriage 
to be contracted on the following Sunday in the mission attached 
to his parish any religious priest whom the superior should send 
on the following days to say Mass in that chapel on Sunday? The 
answer was that this was not a sufficient delegation (Acta Ap. Sedis, 


vol. XVI, p. 115). 

To provide in cases similar to the one mentioned in the decision, 
the pastor should directly delegate the superior and explicitly give 
him the right to subdelegate. Then the superior may send any 
other priest and give him the necessary authorization to assist at 
that marriage. Commentators quite generally agree that the Code 
does not invalidate, or even forbid, the delegation of a priest with 
the right to subdelegate. In fact, a decision on the “Ne Temere” 
decree, which, even in stronger terms than the Code, required that 
the permission to assist be given to a specified priest, declared that 
in reference to the delegation nothing was changed except that it 
had to be given to a certain and specified priest, and that it was 
restricted to the respective territory of the delegating pastor or 
bishop (S. Congregation of the Council, July 27, 1908). The Code 
has another restriction as to general delegation of which we will 
speak later. There would seem to be no conflict with the Code if a 
pastor or a bishop should delegate several specified priests for the 
same marriage. In fact, the Code, in the Canons on delegated 
power, speaks of several persons being delegated for the same affair, 
and points out that they may be delegated to act either individually 
or as a body; that if nothing is said as to how they are to act, they 
are to be considered delegated to act individually in matters of the 
voluntary jurisdiction, and in a body in matters of judicial proceed- 
ings. When delegated individually for the same affair, he who first 
acts in the matter excludes the others, unless after having started to 
act he afterwards is prevented from continuing or does not want to 
continue (cf. Canon 205). 


A further requirement in giving permission is that it be given 





“for a specified marriage” (ad matrimonium determinatum), ex- 
cluding every general delegation, unless there is question of dele- 
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gating assistant priests for the parish to which they are appointed, 
The Code, therefore, does not allow either the bishop or the pastor 
to give to a priest not regularly attached to a parish as an assistant 
a general delegation, for instance, for all marriages in the parish on 
such a day, during such a month, year, etc. Neither is the number 
of marriages alone sufficient, for instance, for the next five marriages, 
unless the marriages are specified or identified in some way so that 
there can be no doubt as to which marriages are meant. 


Regarding assistant priests the following questions arise: First, 
whether by the general faculty of priests in the diocese to administer 
all the Sacraments they also have a general delegation to assist at 
marriage? The answer of the Holy Office was that they have no 
such delegation, except when there is question of vice parochi who 
by custom are considered to have that general delegation (Sept. 7, 
1898; Collectanea de Prop. Fide, n. 2020). The term vice parochi 
is not well defined in the old law; it may include assistants. Under 
the Code it seems certain from Canon 1096 and Canon 476, sec. 6, 
that they do not receive the faculty by their appointment as assist- 
ants, but they may be delegated generally, either by the bishop or the 
pastor, for all the marriages in their parish. A declaration on the 
“Ne Temere’ (S. Cong. of the Sacraments, March 13, 1910) dis- 
approved the custom of assistants in a parish witnessing marriages 
without an express delegation of either the bishop or the pastor, but 
as to the validity of the previous marriages thus contracted and 
about which the bishop inquired, the S. Congregation directed him, 
after consulting the Supreme Pontiff, to acquiesce. 

The latest decision on the question whether the assistants of a 
pastor spoken of in Canan 475 may delegate another priest to assist 
at marriage without the knowledge of the pastor (inscio parocho) 
was that Canon 476, sec. 6, contained the answer (Committee for 
the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, May 20, 1923; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 115). That section of Canon 476 reads: “The 
rights and duties of an assistant must be learned from the diocesan 
statutes, the letters of appointment of the Ordinary and from the 
commission given him by the pastor.” The assistant has, therefore, 
no faculties by the Common law to assist at marriages. He may 
obtain that power either by the diocesan statutes, or by the commis 
sion of the bishop or the pastor. If they are generally delegated for 
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narriages, they can subdelegate in individual cases according to the 
general principles of delegated power (cf. Canon 199, sec. 3). 

As to priests who at times take the place of the pastor in the care 
of souls and the administration of the affairs of the parish, there is 
, declaration of the Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of 
the Code, May 20, 1923, which states the following: First, that the 
vicorius economus of Canon 472 and 473 can give permission to 
another specified priest to assist at marriage. This vicar is an 
administrator of the parish during the vacancy of a parish. He is in 
every sense a pastor for the time being with all the rights and duties 
of a pastor. 

Second, the vicarius substitutus, mentioned in Canon 465, sec. 4, 
an delegate another priest to assist at marriage. This vicar takes 
the place of the pastor whenever the pastor is absent from his parish 
for more than a week. The pastor who wishes to go away for more 
than a week must get the bishop’s permission and must appoint a 
priest to take his place, and that substitute must be approved by 
the bishop. After the approval by the bishop the substitute pastor 
has the rights of a pastor in the parish during the pastor’s absence, 
wless the Ordinary limits his rights. A former declaration of the 
Committee, July 14, 1922 (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 528) rules 
that the priest substituting in the absence of the pastor may assist 
at marriages after his appointment by the pastor has been approved 
of by the bishop, not before that approval. 





Third, the vicarius substitutus of a religious pastor has the same 
rights as the vicarius substitutus during the absence of the pastor. 
The religious pastor is under the same obligation as the secular 
pastor in regard to getting permission to leave the parish for over a 
week and to appointing a substitute to be approved by the bishop. 
He needs, besides, as Canon 465, sec. 4 declares, the permission of 
lis superior to go away and the substitute must be acceptable to both 
the bishop and the religious superior, but only the approval of the 
tishop is essential for the substitute to obtain validly full parochial - 
jurisdiction, so that he may be able to assist at marriages in the 
jatish and delegate other priests (cf. Committee, July 14, 1922; 
Atta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, page 528). 


Fourth, the vicarius substitutus of Canon 465, sec. 5, can assist at 
lattiages and delegate other priests as long as the bishop who 
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was notified of the appointment of the substitute by the Pastor has 
not ruled otherwise. This substitute is the one who is appointed by 
a pastor who has to go away from his parish hurriedly, for some 
sudden and grave reason which will keep the pastor away for more 
than a week. He may leave without first asking the bishop’s permis. 
sion and proposing the substitute for his approval. He must, how. 
ever, appoint a substitute and inform the bishop as soon as possible 
of the reason why he went away and whom he appointed ag his 
substitute. 

Fifth, the Holy See was asked whether the priest who in Canon 
475, sec. I is called the vicarius adjutor, a priest who is appointed 
by the bishop to assist a pastor who on account of old age, defect of 
mind, want of experience, blindness, or any other permanent cause js 
disabled to govern the parish, has the right to assist at marriage, 
The Committee answers that section 2 of Canon 475 contains the 
solution of the question. That section states that the vicarins 
adjutor, if he takes the place of the pastor in all things concerning 
the management of the parish, has all the rights and duties of a 
pastor, except the obligation of saying Mass for the people. If, 
however, he takes the pastor’s place only partly, his rights and duties 
must be learned from the bishop’s letter of appointment. 





Finally, the second paragraph of Canon 1096 rules that the pastor 
or the local Ordinary shall not give permission to another priest to 
assist at a marriage until after all has been done that is demanded 
by Canon Law to prove that the parties are free to marry. The 
reason of this rule is evident since the pastor or the bishop is ina 
better position than the delegated priest to know the parties and to 
make the necessary investigations. 

The investigation referred to in Canon 1096 has reference to the 
impediments of marriage and specially to the impediment arising 
from a previous marriage, the impedimentum ligaminis. Divorces 
and separations of married parties are very frequent in our time, 
wherefore it is important that a careful investigation be made to 
ascertain if there be any reason at all to suspect that one or both 
parties was married previously and divorced or separated. TheS. 
Congregation of the Sacraments, in a decree of March 6, 19Il, 
insists on the gravity of the pastor’s obligation to make prope 
investigation. The same S. Congregation recently issued another 
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Instruction on the same subject, July 4, 1921 (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XIII, p. 348). The substance of that Instruction is as follows: 

Many bishops have complained that the pastors, especially in the 
foreign far-away countries to which many workingmen from Europe 
emigrate, assist at marriage without complying with the law which 
demands the investigation of the free state of the parties and the 
sending of notice of the marriage contracted to the parish where the 
parties were baptized. As a consequence it happens not inffequently 
that marriage is attempted by people who are already married. The 
S, Congregation refers to its own decree of March 6, 1911, and says 
that it issues this new Instruction lest anyone should claim that the 
Code of Canon law has abolished the former decree. 





The local Ordinaries are to remind the pastors that they may not 
assist at a marriage, not even under the pretext and with the inten- 
tion of preventing the faithful from living in concubinage, or of con- 
tracting a civil marriage, without having legitimately ascertained 
the free state of the parties. Canons 1020 and 1097, sec. 1, demand 
this of the pastor. The pastor must also, according to Canon 1021 
demand the baptismal certificate of the parties if they have been 
baptized. The manner of conducting the investigation is not detailed 
in the Code, but Canon 1020, sec. 3, states that it is the local Ordin- 
ary who is to prescribe special regulations for this investigation. 


Canon 1103, sec. 2, requires the pastor who witnessed the mar- 
riage contract to send the record of the marriage to the pastor of the 
church where the parties were baptized. In order that the purpose 
of the law of that Canon be obtained, the notice sent to the church 
where the parties were baptized must give the full names not only 
of the parties but of their parents, the age of the parties, place and 
date of marriage, full names of the witnesses, full name of the pastor 
and the parochial seal. The notice should be mailed by registered 
mail. Letters between the pastors in reference to the parties should 
beasked for and forwarded through the chancery of the local Ordin- 
ary of the respective pastor. 


The marriages of some of the workingmen who come from other 
countries are to be considered like marriages of vagi, that is to say, 
petsons having no domicile or quasi-domicile. Now, Canon 1032 
forbids a pastor to assist at marriages of vagi without first obtaining 
permission from the Ordinary of his diocese. If they are not vagi, 
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nevertheless in case of immigrants often there is no certainty of the 
absence of impediments, and if there is a doubt about an impediment, 
Canon 1031, sec. 1 forbids the pastor to assist at the Marriage with- 
out consulting the local Ordinary, unless it be a case of necessity 
or danger of death. Ifa pastor gets notice from another pastor of g 
marriage having been contracted and he knows that one or both 
parties were already married, he shall at once notify the pastor 
through the chancery office of his diocese of the criminal attempt at 
a second marriage. The bishops shall see to it that this Instruction 
is carried out by the pastors and that the offenders are punished, 
Thus far the recent Instruction of the S. Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments. 





Another question arises from Canon 1096. The preceding Canon 
1095 lays down certain rules to be complied with before the bishop 
and the pastor can validly assist at marriage in the diocese or in the 
parish. The question is whether these rules apply also to the priest 
delegated to assist at marriage and especially whether a priest excon- 
municated, suspended or interdicted by declaratory or condemnatory 


sentence of a competent ecclesiastical court can be validly delegated, 
The commentators of the Code are divided on the question: Augus- 
tine (Commentary, V, p. 286), Cerato (De matr., p. 166), De Smet 
(De matr., n. 122), Linneborn (Eherecht, p. 361) and Blat (Com. 
mentarium, III, p. 646) hold that such a priest cannot be validly 
delegated; Vlaming (De matr., n. 573), Leitner (Kath. Eherecht, 
p. 205), Petrovits (New Church Law on Marriage, n. 474) and 
Wouters (De forma spons. et matr., p. 25) hold that such a priest 
can be validly delegated. 

The opinion of those who say that the delegate who is censured 
by sentence of the ecclesiastical court cannot validly be delegated 
seems to be better supported by arguments from both reason and law. 
In the first place, it would be rather strange if the delegate could 
assist under conditions under which the delegating bishop or pastor 
could not assist, and besides, the person excommunicated by sentence 
of the ecclesiastical court cannot validly exercise an act of jurisdic 
tion in virtue of Canon 2264. Though the assistance at marriage 
is not, strictly speaking, an act of jurisdiction, still it participates im 
the nature of a jurisdictional act, as is shown from the fact that the 
law applies to this delegation the rules on the delegation of jurisdic 
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tion. The “Ne Temere” decree explicitly stated that the delegated 
priest was held to the same rules in reference to personal qualifica- 
tions and the manner of assisting at marriage as the bishop or pastor 
delegating such a priest. It seems that the Code thought it super- 
auous to state this since it seems obvious that the delegated person 
cannot be in a more favorable position in law than the person 


delegating. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


To the Editor of THe HomiLetic AND PasToraL REVIEW: 


A clerical reader, signing himself, C.F.K., addressed a communica. 
tion to you, published in the May number of THe Homttetic, taking 
exception to, what he terms “a new line of argumentation against 
mixed marriages,” presented in an article on “Mixed Marriages” in 
the March issue of which the present writer is the author. 

His criticism is lengthy. It is grossly misinterpretative and it js 
misrepresentative. It assumes and presumes to answer what was not 
stated. For these reasons only is any cognizance taken of it. 

“Without once mentioning the usual reasons assigned for the 
Church’s attitude against mixed marriages, viz., absence of a true union 
between husband and wife, and the danger for offspring of losing their 
faith and not being brought up as good Catholics, the writer confines 
himself to stating that for the Catholic man and woman contemplating 
mixed marriage there is a twofold danger, the one confronts them 
during courtship, the other after marriage.” It was not the purpose 
of the writer to merely mention the reasons of the Church for her 
attitude against mixed marriages, but to explain what the dangers were 
which confronted Catholics contemplating such unions, before and 
after marriage. But in so doing, he believes he analyzed these reasons, 
It avails nothing to ask a non-Catholic if he or she is willing to sign 
the pledges required by the Church. “To permit the Catholic party 
the right to exercise his or her religion” means nothing, if the obliga- 
tions of his or her religion are not explained to the non-Catholic party. 
Those obligations are more than going to mass on Sundays and holy- 
days, fast and abstinence, and the Catholic instruction of children. 
The Catholic idea of marriage is equally paramount, viz., that birth 
control is unlawful. Many a non-Catholic will be willing to permit 
his future wife attending at Mass on Sundays, etc., but he does not 
always share the Church’s attitude toward the all-important question 
of birth control. In justice to the Catholic party, whether man ot 
woman, the non-Catholic should have explained to him or her, Catholic 
teaching on this subject. The absence of union between husband and 
wife, which the Rev. C. F. K. asserts was not mentioned in the article, 
is just as much absent, and if not more so, because of the non-Catho- 
lic’s idea on this question, as it is because of his or her differences on 
any other teaching of the Church. Special stress was laid on the ques 
tion of birth control as one of the reasons for an absence of union, 
because the writer believes that not sufficient importance is given tot 
in the pre-marriage instructions to the non-Catholic, but the writer 
never believed that there was a priest in all the world who thought, and 
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much less would put into print, to quote his own words, “This is indeed 
the first time that I have ever read that this was one of the reasons 
why the Church is opposed to mixed marriages.” The writer is more 
than ever convinced now that he was right in emphasizing the Church’s 
stand on birth control. 

A few years ago in our own parish we had a contemplated mixed 
marriage. The non-Catholic agreed to permit the Catholic girl to prac- 
tice her faith. But he was totally at variance with the Church’s teach- 
ing in regard to marital relations. The pastor refused to perform the 
marriage. The Rev. C. F. K. would characterize him as “harsh.” The 
Catholic girl wrote the Bishop. Instructions came back to perform 
the marriage. The pastor wrote to the Bishop giving his reasons why 
he did not accede to the girl’s request. The Bishop wrote back, up- 
holding the pastor, and told him that under those conditions, he could 
not assist at the marriage. There was an absence of the bona matri- 
momi; the bonum prolis, quatenus consistit in obligatione ita utendo 
matrimonio, ut prolis generari possit, without which there can be no 
marriage in the eyes of the Church. The non-Catholic would insist 
on the utendo matrimonio without however, ut prolis generari possit. 
The Rev. C. F. K. should distinguish between ante factum and post 
factum. Post factum the wife whose husband practices onanism, and 
who protests would “be permitted,” as he says, “to live with her hus- 
band, consummate marriage, secluso consensu in actu peccaminoso, and 
not be excluded from the sacraments. But just this danger should be 
pointed out before marriage and not after. After marriage the prac- 
tice he refers to is a toleration of the lesser of two evils, and not a right 
to be defended. One wonders how many mixed marriages so con- 
tracted without instruction on the bona prolis to the non-Catholic party 
are marriages at all in the eyes of God, when the bona prolis, which is 
essential to a valid marriage, is not even mentioned in the pre-marriage 
instructions. Dispensations for a mixed marriage cannot be granted 
by a Bishop where the bona prolis is lacking. When a dispensation is 
applied for the Bishop rightly presumes that the obligations mentioned 
in the promises have been explained. Ante factum a priest could not 
point out to the Catholic party that if her non-Catholic consort should 
insist on onanistic practices, she can go to the sacraments, secluso 
consensu in actu peccaminoso. Ante factum a priest should point out 
to the non-Catholic party if marriage is to be entered with the intention 
utendi matrimonii without however ut prolis generari possit, that such 
a marriage cannot be contracted and that he could not apply for a dis- 
pensation under those conditions, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Rev. C. F. K. never read of this as one of the reasons of the Church’s 
hostility to mixed marriages. “At any rate,” he continues, “I have not 
been called on to witness a mixed marriage in at least seven or eight 
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years, for which I heartily thank God.” Since his lack of knowledge of 
the bonum prolis is such, perhaps it is just as well, and if after inform. 
ing himself from any book of theology on the necessity of the bonum 
prolis he still be unconvinced that the question of birth control is not 
“one of the reasons why the Church is opposed to mixed marriages” it 
would be just as well that he refrain from assisting at mixed marriages 
for another seven or eight years. 





He points out that only the Catholic woman’s dangers in 4 mixed 
marriages are emphasized and not the man’s. The references he takes 
are only examples used to illustrate what was stated in the first para. 
graphs of the article in question, viz., that “for the Catholic man or 
woman contemplating a mixed marriage there is a two-fold danger,” 
The same danger confronts the Catholic man as the Catholic woman, 
The case of the Catholic woman was taken for an example. If he 
wants a case of man, let us suppose a non-Catholic woman married to 
a Catholic man. They are married by a priest who did not know that 
birth control had anything to do with the Church’s reasons against 
mixed marriages, and therefore no instruction was given. After they 
are married the wife, the non-Catholic, insists on utendo matrimonii, 
without however ut prolis generari possit. If what she considers her 
rights are not granted there is great danger of an “absence of union,” 
It is more difficult to explain here how the husband im actu ‘activo’ is to 
remain passive, secluso consensu in actu peccaminoso which he himself 
places. 


’ 


From “for those not of our faith, acts are considered lawful and 
expressions of love, which for Catholics are mortally sinful and for- 
bidden” he concludes “a sweeping arraignment of non-Catholics as 
these words contain nothing short of calumny.” The Rev. C. F. K. is 
doing the sweeping. We suggest that he refrain and read the contest 
of Mixed Marriages and not pick out isolated passages that alone can 
be made to prove anything. “There is no God,” the Bible tells us, ie, 
the isolated passage does; but the context tells us that “the fool in his 
heart hath said, ‘There is no God.’” It is a principle of exegesis to 
interpret passages in the light of context. The context, he will find, 
reads, “Non-Catholics are not blessed with the gift of our faith, yet in 
justice and charity we must believe they have strong convictions about 
their own faith.” To deny that many of them conscientiously believe 
birth control to be lawful is to shut our eyes to facts. One wonders 
whether the Rev. C. F. K. ever read of birth control clinics. To affirm 
that non-Catholics are the sponsors of them is not calumny. There can 
be conscientious objectors to the Catholic viewpoint of marriage, 3 
there can be conscientious objectors to the morality of wars. The 
government respects these objectors. The Church respects consciet- 
tious objectors to her stand on marriage. But to state that there att 
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objectors is no more of a calumny to non-Catholics so objecting, than it 
is calumny for the government to state that there are conscientious 
objectors in war time. . 

Writing of the danger to Catholics from a mixed marriage, the article 
in question reads, “It is caused by the non-Catholic’s idea that birth 
control is lawful, that neither the law of God nor the law of nature 
prohibits conception.” It will be noted that it was not said that all 
non-Catholics so believe, and yet the Rev. C. F. K. commenting on this 
passage writes, “He should have said,” (but he did not say): To say 
that only Catholics condemn birth control and that all non-Catholics 
approve and practice it, is also a wrong statement.” We grant that it is 
a wrong statement, but it is his own and not the writer’s. Then he pro- 
ceeds to prove his own statement, and ends, “Qui nimis probat, nihil 
probat,” with which we likewise agree. 

We likewise grant married persons are not obliged to consummate 
marriage, that many of the saints of the Church have lived a life of 
voluntary virginity after marriage, but it would be interesting to know 
just how many of these saints were partners in a mixed marriage. 

The writer has taken some space in his reply. The criticism was 
lengthy. He believes in justice to himself his reply should correspond- 
ingly be so. He still believes birth control to be a vital objection in the 
Church’s mind in her attitude against mixed marriages. 

Ws. J. Burke, C.S.C. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


MrracuLous MEDAL OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Question: I have the faculties of blessing the Miraculous Medal of the 
Immaculate Conception. In convents I am called upon to bless a large quantity 
of these medals without having the persons for whom they are intended present, 
This makes it impossible for me personally to impose the medals. I have blessed 
these medals and used the prayer of imposition in the plural number on the 
principle that, although I do not directly impose the medals on the designated 
persons, yet I do so indirectly through the Sisters. Otherwise, my faculties become 
practically useless. Kindly let me know if I am right in so acting. 


W. E. H. 

Answer: The blessing of the Miraculous Medal of the Immaculate 
Conception can be done without the imposition. The imposition of 
the medal by the priest who has the faculty to bless the medal makes 
the recipient a member of the confraternity and entitles him to addi- 
tional indulgences which are granted to the members of the Associa- 
tion of the Miraculous Medal. In order for a person to become a 
member of the association it is necessary for the priest himself to 
impose the medal, since no other form of reception nor entering of 
names on a membership roll are required (cf. Beringer, Die Ablasse, 


vol. I, page 476). 


GivInc Hoty COMMUNION TO PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS 


Question: Should all the prayers be repeated in each room or is it sufficient 
for the priest to say them once in the first room or in the adjoining corridor and 
then proceed from room to room with the Blessed Sacrament in the opened 
ciborium repeating in each room only the formula, “Corpus Domini, etc.”? Where 
there are several long corridors, one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet, on 
the same floor, is it proper to place a table in the most central location, say the 
prayers there once and then proceed with the Blessed Sacrament in opened 
ciborium from corridor to corridor? In this case it is quite usual to meet in the 
halls patients or nurses, many of whom being non-Catholics, pay no attention to 
the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 

; CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: There is no official declaration regarding the precise 
manner in which Holy Communion is to be administered in the 
hospitals where, at least in Catholic hospitals, there are daily quitea 
few patients who desire to receive Holy Communion. There are 
several declarations of the S. Congregation of Rites about giving 
Holy Communion to the sick during Mass. The general principle 
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is that if the sick are so far away from the altar at which Mass is 
being said that the priest has to go out of sight of the altar, he should 
not give Communion during Mass but either before or after it. The 
Hospital Brothers of St. John of God asked the Holy See whether 
the priest could give Holy Communion to the sick during the Mass 
without any further prayers at each patient’s bed, going from the 
altar with the opened ciborium, after the Confiteor, Misereatur, 
Indulgentiam, and the Domine non sum dignus had been said, to the 
patients in the wards and rooms. They explained that the patients 
were not so far away from the chapel that though the altar could 
not be seen the voice of the priest could be heard. The Holy See 
answered that they could do so, but that the priest must walk under 
the umbella, an umbrella-shaped silken canopy, and that two persons 
must accompany him with lighted candles. 

As said before, there is no decree or law specifying the particulars 
in distributing Holy Communion outside of Mass to a number of 
patients in a hospital. It is quite evident that the priest cannot be 
expected to repeat at each one’s Communion all the prayers which 
otherwise are said at the Communion of the sick in their homes. 
Besides, as they are all in one and the same place or house there 
seems to be no reason for such repetition. Wherefore it would 
appear that De Herdt is correct when he says that in hospitals and 
other places where several sick persons receive Holy Communion it 
suffices to say the prayers once, give Holy Communion to each with 
the usual formula, and say the prayer Domine Sancte after all 
have received, giving the blessing once (S. Liturgie Praxis, vol. 
III, n. 196). A small table could be placed in a ward or in one of 
the halls near the entrance of the wards and from there the priest 
could go from patient to patient. He should be accompanied by two 
persons with lighted candles, as the Sisters usually do in the Catholic 
hospitals. The fact that non-Catholic patients and nurses meet the 
priest carrying the Blessed Sacrament cannot be avoided, and one 
cannot expect them to adore the Blessed Sacrament, but one has a 
tight to insist on common decency and a respectful attitude at our 
religious rites, and that is all that is asked of them. 


THE Mass FOR THE PEOPLE AND STIPEND FOR SECOND Mass 


Question: What is the intrinsic reason why a pastor who says one Mass on 
Sundays for his people may not receive a stipend for another Mass which he has 
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to say on Sundays? He is obliged to say Mass for all his parishioners whether 
they are present at the Mass or not. Now, if he must say two Masses on Sun- 
days on account of the great number of people, it is not the pastor’s fault, and 
if so, why may he not take a stipend for the second Mass? He has many Masses 
to say and he must send them away, having no benefit, but only trouble from them, 
The one dollar stipend taken for a second Mass on Sundays would not make the 
pastor rich. 





What about the assistant priest who has to say two Masses on Sundays, may 
he take a stipend for both Masses? In some dioceses the assistant’s salary is $50 
a month, out of which he pays $25 to the pastor for board. Even with the extra 
stipend on Sundays he would not have a fat salary. 


SUBSCRIBER, 


Answer: The reason for a law is not law, according to the old 
axiom: Ratio legis non cadit sub lege. In plain language, it is the 
business of the legislator to say what is to be done by his subjects, 
and he alone is responsible for making such laws only as truly pro- 
mote the welfare of the Church as a whole. What reason the legis- 
lator has for passing a law makes no difference, as far as the duty of 
the subjects to obey is concerned. Unless it is evident that the law 
is entirely unreasonable and harmful to the community as such, the 
question of the reason of the law is immaterial. Not only in Canon 
Law but in civil law also are these principles universally recognized. 
No state allows a law of its legislature to be called in question on 
account of the motive for which the law was enacted. There may be 
many reasons against a law; in fact, usually a law which for the 
public as such is very good and appropriate works hardships on 
individuals peculiarly circumstanced. From the very nature of the 
complex character of any organization or society such hardships are 
unavoidable. 

As to pastors, Canon law considers their obligation to say Mass 
for their parishioners on the specified days as a matter of strict 
justice, as part of the duties they owe their parishioners and for 
which they receive the pastor’s salary. As to the assistants saying 
two Masses on Sundays, the general law applies that one may receive 
a stipend for one Mass only, with the exception of Christmas. The 
pastor is considered to have received, in his salary, the stipend for 
the Mass he applies for the people, and he is held to the general rule 
that he cannot receive a stipend for a second Mass on the same day. 
The student of Church history knows of the unpardonable abuses 
which have arisen in the past in the matter of Mass stipends, and he 
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does not find it surprising that the law of the Church dealing with q 
these honoraria is so stringent. q 
The salaries, especially of assistant priests, are very inadequate in iq 
some dioceses, just as the salaries of some of the non-Catholic q 
ministers are too low, as has been recently discussed quite freely by 
the press. In our Church it is the duty of the bishop to fix the ql 
salaries, the common law does not and cannot handle a matter which 4 
depends so much on local conditions. In most cases the Catholic 4 
people in the United States are willing and glad to give their priests ¥ 
proper maintenance if they are at all in a position todo so. In some 4 
of the dioceses with immense districts and a very small scattered We 
Catholic population it is and will remain a big problem to afford the | 
priests working there proper maintenance, unless organized assist- 
ance comes from the dioceses of the country which have a numerous | 
Catholic population. The Church Extension Society has done great | 
work for the scattered districts, but it must get the wholehearted 
support of all the dioceses which are in a condition to help, so that : 
the life of the priests who sacrifice themselves in these districts may 1 
! 

| 


















be made bearable; otherwise it will be difficult to get volunteers for 
this much needed work. 







Lay Persons HANDLING THE SACRED VESSELS 
CoMMUNICATION 4 
AN 






The Editor of THE Homitetic AND PastorAL REvIEw:—In the January num- 
ber of this magazine (Vol. XXIV, No. 4, p. 411), my interpretation of Canon iH 
1306 has been looked upon as too strict, and Noldin’s conclusion adopted as the i 
correct one, which permits religious lay-brothers, Sisters and seculars in charge 
of the sacristy to handle the sacred vessels, those namely which receive annointing 
with holy chrism. 

However, it may be permitted to allege the latest edition of the Memoriale 
Rituum of Pope Benedict XIII, as revised and edited by order of Pope Benedict 
XV in 1920. There (Ed. Pustet, 1920, page 8) the following passage occurs: 
“Notetur, in hoc Memoriali, primum saltem Clericum considerari ad minimum 
tonsuratum, secus enim nequiret, ut describitur, calicem tangere (Codex J. C. 
can, 1306, sec. 1; S. R. C. 10 Martii 1906, n. 4181, ad IV), et corporale explicare. 
Licet autem clerico non tonsurato ad missale celebrantem assistere, et folia vertere 
(S.R.C. ibid. VIT).” This, if we mistake not, appears to us rather to corroborate 
our interpretation. Neither should the term “considerari” insinuate the contrary, 
as if the assumption were general for all the lay persons mentioned above. For 
the real and fundamental assumption is that only clerics are allowed to touch 
the chalice, and reference is precisely made to Canon 1306.—Although we certainly 
esteem the authority of Fr. Noldin, our former professor, yet a canonist cannot 
tecede from the plain wording or sacrifice the text in favor of convenience or on 


the altar of expediency. Fr. C. Aucustine, O.S.B 
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Answer: When there is question of the interpretation of law it 
does not matter so much who the author is that advances an opinion 
but rather what reasons there are given by him in support of his 
view of the law. Instead of sacrificing the plain wording of the law 
to convenience, we rather think that the plain wording of Canon 
1306 sufficiently indicates that others besides clerics may touch the 
sacred vessels. That Canon reads that the chalice, etc., shall not be 
touched except by clerics or those who have the custody of them, 
Who are those who have the custody of them? They cannot be 
clerics since clerics were mentioned already. The pastor and other 
priests are all included in the general terms of clerics. 

The passage from the Memoriale Rituum is not so clear as to 
amount to an official interpretation of Canon 1306. Side by side 
with Canon 1306 it refers to the decree of the S. Congregation of 
Rites, No. 4181 of the official collection of decrees; but that decree 
is not to the point, it does not refer to who may or may not touch the 
sacred vessels, but to the clerics serving at a bishop’s or prelate’s 
Mass. 

There are other authors besides Noldin who hold as Noldin does: 
Vermeersch (Theol. Moral., vol. Il, n. 351), Blat (Commentar., lib. 
III, pars II, p. 212), Coronata (De locts et temp. sacris, n. 59, p. 
62), Ferreres (Instit. Can., vol. II, n. 254), Pruemmer (Manuale 
Jur. Can., n. 396). 

STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


First PLENARY CoUNCIL IN CHINA 











The Apostolic Delegate in China, Most Rev. Celsus Constantini, 4 
has informed the Holy See that he desires to call all the vicars and a 
prefects Apostolic to a general Council, the first in the history of the i 
Church in China. The Supreme Pontiff is well pleased with this ] 
plan, and gives the Apostolic Delegate power to convene the vicars | 
and prefects Apostolic of all the Chinese missions at the city of : 
Shanghai and to preside over the Council in the name and by the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff. The acts and decrees of the Council 
are to be submitted to the Holy See for approval (Epistle of Pope 
Pius XI, Jan. 20, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 92). 













TRAVELLERS AND SPECIAL LENTEN REGULATIONS 






The bishop of Namur, Belgium, proposes the following case: In 
his diocese as well as in the neighboring dioceses of Belgium and 
France the people are obliged, by special regulation of the Holy See, I 
to abstain from flesh meat on Wednesdays in Lent instead of the | 
Saturdays. Now, the bishop asks whether strangers, that is to say, 
people who have neither a domicile nor a quasi-domicile in the i 
diocese, are obliged to abstain on Saturdays in Lent, or whether they | 
must abstain on Wednesdays, according to the particular law of these 
dioceses ? i 

The S. Congregation of the Council answers that the strangers ia 
are, of course, held to the essence of the general law which requires i! 
abstinence from flesh meat on two days a week in Lent. But in as i 













much as strangers are not held to the particular laws of the place | 
where they stay (cf. Canon 14, sec. I, n. 2), they are not obliged to : 






abstain on Wednesdays, though they may follow the Lenten regula- 
tions of the particular place. 

Wherefore, they are held to abstain either on Wednesdays or on | 
Saturdays, being free to choose either day, provided they avoid 4 
giving scandal by eating meat on Wednesdays (S. Cong. of the w 
Council, Feb. 9, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 94). 
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PAPAL ENCLOSURE OF NuNS 





There is a lengthy Instruction on the Papal enclosure of yn 
(Sisters with solemn vows) in the March issue of the Acta Abos. 
tolice Sedis of the current year. The Code had very little on this 
subject, and the rules of the former Canon Law on Papal enclosure 
of nuns were scattered in many Papal documents. The present In- 
struction supplements the Code and sums up former laws on this 
subject with a few modification (Instruction of the S. Cong. of the 
Religious, Feb. 6, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedts, vol. XVI, pp. 96-101), 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASHES ON First SUNDAY IN LENT.—BLEssinc¢ 
OF THE THROATS ON THE FEastT OF ST. BLAISE 


The Holy See was asked whether it was permissible to distribute 
the ashes blessed on Ash Wednesday on the first Sunday in Lent, 
because many people cannot attend the services on Ash Wednesday. 
‘ | Besides, this had been permitted in some diocese by decree of the 
S. Congregation of Rites, June 30, 1922. The S. Congregation 
answers that the bishop may permit the distribution of the ashes on 
i ; the first Sunday in Lent provided the ashes were properly blessed 
and distributed to those present on Ash Wednesday, as the Roman 
Missal prescribes. 


As to the blessing of throats on the feast of St. Blaise, the S. Cor- 
gregation of Rites had allowed a certain diocese, March 20, 1869, 
to use the candles blessed on the feast of the Purification and to give 
the blessing of the throat with the shorter formula, ‘Per interces- 
sionem B. Blasii liberet te Deus a malo gutturis. Amen.” Now, the 
Roman Ritual has a special blessing for the candles used at the 
blessing of the throat, and also a longer formula at the blessing of 
each person. The question was whether the above concession to the 
particular diocese could be enjoyed generally by all dioceses. The 
S. Congregation answers that the oratio for the blessing of the 
candles and the formula of blessing of the throat as contained in the 
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Roman Ritual must be used everywhere (S. Cong. of Rites, Feb. 1, 
1924; Acta Ap. Sedis., vol. XVI, p. 102). 
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PROCESSIONS THE BLESSED SACRAMENT May NOT BE PLACED 
ON A CARRIAGE OR AN AUTOMOBILE 


IN 


The Holy See was requested to allow on the occasion of Eucharis- 
tic Congresses or other extraordinary processions with the Blessed 
Sacrament, especially when the procession lasts a long time and 
covers a great distance, the monstrance to be carried on a carriage 
or automobile with a priest in the vehicle to watch the monstrance 
and keep it from falling. The S. Congregation of Rites answered 
that this is not permissible (Oct. 28, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 


XVI, p. 103). 


Various DECLARATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE AUTHENTIC 
INTERPRETATION OF THE CODE 


Language Parishes——Whether in countries of mixed languages 
which politically constitute one state but where several so called 
oficial languages are in use, an Apostolic indult, as demanded by 
Canon 216, sec. 4, is required to erect a language parish, though 
that language is one of the official languages and the parish has its 
own territorial boundaries? The answer is that an indult is required. 


Conventual Mass.—Daily Mass corresponding to the office of the 
day should, as far as possible, be said in the convents of Sisters 
with solemn vows, and also in communities of Sisters with simple 
vows if their Constitutions approved by the Holy See impose the 
obligation of the choir. 


Faculty to hear Confessions on Ocean Trips.—Canon 883 grant- 
ing the faculty to hear confessions on ocean and also on land in the 
ports at which the boats call is to be understood in such a sense that 
the priest may hear confessions in the churches of the ports where 
the steamer calls and also in the port where one has to change boat, 
but in either case of stoppage the faculty to hear confessions on land 
extends only to two or three days, not beyond that, if the local 
Ordinary can easily be reached. 


Delegation to Assist at Marriage——The article on “Delegation 
for Assistance at Marriage” in the current issue of Taz Homiteric 
AND PasTorAL Review discusses the delegation of priests to assist 
at marriage and the rights of substitutes of the pastor, about which 
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there are several declarations in the Acta Apostolice Sedis (Marc, 
issue). 





Keeping of the Blessed Sacrament.—The bishop has the right to 
grant permission to keep the Blessed Sacrament in churches o 
chapels which are subsidiaries of the main parish church. 


Printing of Translations of the Bible—Cannon 1391 rules that 
translations in the vernacular cannot be printed unless they are eithe, 
approved by the Holy See or are edited under the vigilance of the 
bishop and supplied with explanatory notes. The “and” in this last 
phrase is to be understood as a copulative; editions approved by the 
bishop must have these notes. 


Resignation from a Parish under Condition of a Pension.—The 
Ordinary may allow a pastor to resign his parish under condition of 
receiving from that parish a pension for the rest of his life; the law 
of Canon 1429, sec. 2, however, stands. The pension must not exceed 
the third part of the revenue of the parish, the revenue being figured 
after all expenditures of the parish and the uncertain income have 


been deducted (Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the 
Code, May 20, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, pp. 113-116). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LLB, 





fmiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Iuly 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Faintheartedness 
By H. Dunstan Pozzi, O.S.B., D.D. 


“Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a draught.” 
(Luke v. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Scene by the lake side. Christ’s words addressed 
to all: 

I. to the habitual sinner: (a)his bondage; (b)his hopelessness and 
lack of effort; (c) his sole hope, Christ’s assistance; (d) using 
this he can conquer. 

II. to the lukewarm Catholic: (a) waste of energy, spiritual energy 
from want of effort; (b) courage and strength for greater 
things gained through Christ. 


Conclusion: Individual effort results in spread of God’s kingdom. 


By THE LAKE SIDE 


A little group of fishermen were busy on the shore of the Lake of 
Galilee, washing their nets. After a night of fruitless toil, weary 
and discouraged, they were preparing to go home to rest. While at 
their work they see a multitude coming towards them and in the 
midst One who is evidently the object of all the interest. Little did 
those fishers—Simon and Andrew, James and John,—think that 
this was the great crisis of their lives. This Teacher, hard-pressed 
by the crowd, asks for the use of Simon’s boat that from it He may 
satisfy the people’s thirst for His message. The fishermen fall under 
the spell of those divine words and the effect on the heart of Simon 
isshown at once. Christ tells him to launch out into the deep and let 
down the nets. Simon explains their utter lack of success during the 
long dreary hours of the night, and adds, “But, at Thy word, I will 
tt down the net.” Notice what is implied in that word but, it tells 
of the new hope and great confidence that is born in his heart. He 
has heard the Teacher, remained close to Him while He spoke, and 
then at the first suggestion of another effort Simon is ready to try. 
The miraculous draught of fishes is the reward. 

There is not a single soul in the world, however saintly or however 
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sinful, to which the invitation of Christ, “Launch out into the deep,” 
is not addressed. It is the call to the faithful to do greater things fo 
God, and to the sinful weakling to have courage for further effort 





THE SLAVE OF SIN 


It is sad to think how many souls are the slaves of sin and ing 
state of hopeless resignation to their condition. They make no 
attempt to break the bonds, they feel that they are fettered forever 
with their evil habits, captives as truly as the heavily ironed prisoner 
in the strongly guarded fortress. Passion with its seemingly irre- 
sistible desires to satisfy the pleasures of the body, pride with its 
domineering power over the impulses and actions of a man, self- 
seeking which sweeps aside all the claims of charity and justice — 
these forms of evil and many others are their lords. Yet we know 
that to each of these sinners freedom is offered, if he will listen to 
the voice of Christ and follow His guiding. He says to them, 
“Make another effort, you have failed in former attempts, try again, 
Launch out into the deep.” 

What hope is there of success for them in their struggle for free- 
dom? The course of their past acts has formed a deep channel and 
their behavior now runs most readily in this fixed direction, as the 
stream that keeps to the deep gully down the hill side which has 
been cut by the long continued flow of its waters. These sinful men 
and women are filled with a sense of hopelessness, they remember 
past failures in efforts to change their way of life and have cor- 
cluded that it is beyond their powers. Have they really reckoned up 
what resources are at their disposal? If a man, faced by financial 
ruin, quietly submits to his fate and neglects to review carefully all 
the resources he might use, if, especially, he ignores the assistance 
offered by his friends who most certainly can help him out of his 
difficulties and set him on the road to success,—if such a man calmly 
submits to his fate in this fainthearted way, we have no patience not 
sympathy with him, he is either a fool or so wanting in effort that his 
inaction is itself a crime. 


CuHRIST’s OFFER OF HELP AND VICTORY 


The condition of the despairing sinner is very like this, and for 
such a man this incident of the miraculous draught of fishes has4 
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very encouraging lesson. Simon and his companions by themselves 


tad failed in their many efforts. The power of Christ is offered to 
them, they accept, and when they use it their work is crowned with 
success. To the sinner who is the slave of his sin Christ gives the 
warning, “Without Me you cannot do anything,” and they know 
the truth of this by painful personal experience. But Christ has also 
said, “With God all things are possible,” and to each sinner, “I am 
come that you may have life and have it more abundantly.” “Launch 
out into the deep, make another effort, not with your own powers 
alone, but accept and use my help.”” Christ is near to that soul. His 
ptiest is ready to give with his Master’s authority absolution in the 
sacrament of Penance, and to feed that soul day by day with the 
Bread of Life, which is Christ Himself. Jesus Christ is all attentive 
to the least movement of that soul towards God. The first call for 
help,—“Lord, save me, I perish!” “O Lord, that I may be made 
cean!”’—meets with instant response, the saving hand is stretched 
out, the almighty purifying power does its work. 





Dare any soul say, “It is no use trying to serve God, I have tried 


so often and failed,’ when such help is offered? Let the slave of sin 
remember the results of Simon’s efforts when once he had our Lord’s 
power to assist him, and let him say, “Often have I failed, but at 
Thy word I will try again.” “Convert me and I shall be converted, 
for Thou art the Lord my God” (Jer. xxxi. 18). If he does accept 
Christ’s help and does loyally codperate with Him, he has the word 
ofGod. “None of his sins which he hath committed shall be imputed 
tohim, he hath done judgment and justice, he shall surely live.” 
(Ezech. xxxiii. 16). 


LUKEWARM CATHOLICS 


Not only to the despairing sinner does this Gospel incident speak. 
Toall Christians, good and bad, the call is given, “Launch out into 
the deep and let down your nets.” Among the thousands who fill 
our churches there is a vast store of unused spiritual energy which, 
ifit were developed, would prove a mighty force to check the powers 
ofevil. If each Catholic soul employed its great gifts of grace, and 
took advantage of all the Church has to offer, then would the glory 
ofthe Kingdom of God shine forth in a godless world. But we 
know what indifference and lack of spirit and effort there is in so 
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many who are satisfied with the bare minimum in their Service of 
God. Think of the countless masses that are offered daily and of the 
very few who show their faith by attendance. Day by day the Gif 
of God is offered to the people, “Take ye and eat,—Behold the Lam} 
of God,” and so many pass by unheeding who, if they had a little 
more zeal, might “eat and live for ever.” Again and again God's 
voice speaks in the conscience suggesting a more perfect service, this 
act of charity or that act of self-denial, and is met with neglect, We 
want more grit in the service of God, more generous and courageous 
effort to “walk worthy of our vocation,” less readiness to snatch at 
the least excuse to avoid the obligations of our religion, for example, 
fasting and abstinence, the Sunday Mass. 

But you will ask, “How am I to do these things? I am so weak.” 
The fainthearted must think of Simon’s success. As Christ was with 
him, so Christ is with us. Depend on Christ’s power and encourage. 
ment, and you will find strength to do all things. The weakling 
who feels his physical powers in a very low state will never get 
strong as long as he refuses the good advice offered by the expert 
physician, and neglects the abundant supply of nourishing food that 
is placed before him. Have courage, try to do something more for 
God. When once you make a beginning you will find that strength 
which will lead to further and greater efforts, and taste of the happi- 
ness and peace which are the possession of the faithful servant of 
God. 





PERSONAL EFFoRT SPREADS Gop’s KINGDOM 


Christ’s Church can never fail for it is divine, but the extent of its 
influence in the world depends to a great degree on the sanctification 
of individual souls, and this again depends largely on personal effort. 
Let the effort be made with perfect reliance on the help of Christ and 
in obedience to His commands and out of love for Him, then in truth 
will the sinner have strength to shake himself free from his bonds, 
and the fainthearted will find encouragement to advance in the 
service of God, even as the four Apostles who listened to Christ 
drew from the depths the miraculous draught of fishes, and later the 
more miraculous draught of souls of men. Thus will the Kingdom 
of God be spread and the greater glory of God be attained. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Union and Charity 
By Cuar_es C. Mittner, C.S.C. 


“Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another’ (I Peter ui. 8-15). 
SYNOPSIS. I. Union and charity the object of Christ’s prayer. 
II. Fruitless longing for this unity. 
III. God’s commandments the only bond of unity and guarantee of 
peace. 

“God,” says Saint John, “is love.” And God would have us like 
Himself. Christ is our model, and He is Divine. His command 
“Walk before Me and be perfect,” implies that we should strive 
always to show forth in our lives His divine perfections. Moral 
goodness, holiness, sanctity is Christlikeness. To be like Christ is 
to love; it is to live by that charity which Saint Paul says “is patient, 
iskind; . . . envieth not, dealeth not perversely; is not puffed 
up, is not ambitious, seeketh not her own; is not provoked to anger; 
thinketh no evil; . . . beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things” (I Cor. xiii. 4-7). Such was 
the charity of Christ. It was the example He gave us, who gave 
Himself an example in all things. “And by this,” He says, “shall 
all men know that you are my disciples, if you have love one for 
another” (John xiii. 35). Where there is charity, where there is 
love one for another, there and there only do we find that unity, 
that oneness of mind for which the gentle Saviour prayed so 
ardently on the eve of his Passion: “Holy Father,’ He said, 
referring directly to His disciples, “keep them in Thy name whom 
Thou hast given me; that they may be one, as we also are one.” 
And then He added: “And not for them only do I pray, but for 
them also who through their word shall believe in me; that they all 
may be one, as Thou, Father, in me, and I in Thee: that they may 
be one in us; that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me” 
(John xvii. 11, 22). 


LONGING FOR UNITY 


How many there are to-day who long for this unity and this 
peace! Men the world over are tired of strife, weary of contro- 
versy, religious, as well as political and racial. Mechanical inven- 
tion has reduced to a minimum the distances between the nations. 
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It has made possible almost instantaneous interchange of speech 
among them. What is taking place here to-day may be made known 
at the confines of the earth to-morrow. Ideas may be diffused with 
the greatest ease. The peoples of the earth have become familiar 
with one another’s achievements and ideals, hopes and aspirations, 
And however they may differ, there is clearly discernible the dream 
of world union, and the banishment of all that would hinder it 
And much has been accomplished in that direction. 

But on the other hand, there seems to be an increasing moral 
breakdown and religious disintegration. Crimes of all kinds, at 
least in our own country, multiply in frequency year by year. The 
old principles and the old conventions are cast aside. Irreligion, 
especially among the young, is taking deeper root, while older heads 
either grow more indifferent or give way to despair. In religious 
matters, outside the pale of the Church, thought is not only rebel- 
lious, but worse still, it is chaotic. What little of supernatural 
Faith had been retained by our separated Brethren seems to be 
vanishing from their minds before the onrush of a rationalism 


which is but poorly veiled atheism itself. 


The fact is, men, even while longing, and striving in their mis- 
taken way, for unity, and hungering for peace, are rejecting the 
only bond of union and of peace, the wise laws of the Eternal God 
and the sweet yoke of Jesus Christ. They talk of a new religion, 
as though God had made no Revelation to mankind. They speak 
of escaping from the thraldom of worn out dogma and medieval 
superstition, as though supernatural Truth depended upon a given 
period of history or upon some external circumstance of world 
politics, or the advancements of human learning for its value and 
its worth. 


Men are free agents. They differ in degree of knowledge and 
in the-character of their desires. Their wants are not the same. 
But amidst this great variety of personal differences and inequalities 
there is a set of fundamental needs that are common. For human 
nature is everywhere the same, and hence life has a common end 
and purpose for all. God has made all men for Himself. The 
happiness which they all seek can be found in Him alone. And 80 
it is that beneath all the contentions and the strife, there is the 
world-wide yearning for unity and for peace. And so it is too that 
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the bond of this unity must be imposed on them from above, by 
Him who knows them better than they know themselves, by Him 
who is Master of all, by Almighty God, our Cominon Father in 


Heaven. 

His commandments faithfully observed, His law humbly accepted, 
His will generously fulfilled—these and these alone can pave the 
way to that oneness of mind, to that mutual compassion and for- 
pearance of which Blessed Peter speaks. God’s law exists for the 
welfare, the happiness of men. His commandments were imposed 
upon us that we might so guide our lives as not to be burdened 
with the cross of constant strife, that we might avoid the caprices 
of our imagination and the tyranny of our passions, that by our 
fidelity to His sovereign will we might merit the reward of eternal 
life. Man left to himself, left to conduct his life according to his 
own instincts, is essentally selfish, unhesitatingly cruel, just as the 
animals of the jungle. Though man possesses the God-like gift of 
reason, he is blinded by passion, disturbed and excited by temptation, 
and therefore he needs a law, a law to point out to him at all times 
where his duty lies, a law to put a check upon his inordinate love of 
independence, and to sustain his will by giving it the support of the 
divine will. 


A Bonp or UNITY AND GUARANTEE OF PEACE 


Now if we except the first commandment, which directly com- 
mands us to worship Almighty God and Him alone, all the rest 
make directly for human welfare, bring us some temporal utility, 
some temporal good. The second: Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord, thy God, in vain; the fifth: Thou shalt not kill; the 
seventh: Thou shalt not steal; the eighth: Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor,—all procure for us that mutual 
esteem and respect without which no permanent social order, nor 
stable peace or tranquillity is possible. The fourth: Honor thy 
father and thy mother, safeguards the very foundation of society, 
which is the home, the cradle of civilization itself. The sixth and 
the ninth with their injunctions of temperance and right order in 
the use of our senses and in the relations between the sexes tend 
directly to preserve health of body and personal dignity. Every- 
where these commandments give to man just what man most needs, 
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respect for God, for His Holy Name, for His rights; respect for 
authority, for the sacred duties of the married state; respect for 
oneself; respect for the property of others, and respect for the 
truth. Take away the commandments of God and you turn the 
world into an earthly hell, compared with which the existing dis- 
orders would be scarcely recognized as disorders at all. There 
never was a false religion that did not bind upon its followers byr- 
dens far heavier than the laws of the true religion bind upon us, 
The whole history of Christianity is a record of the liberation of 
mankind from the slavery of passion and the tyranny of the injus- 
tice of brute force. Paganism, of the modern as well as of the 
ancient type, imposes upon men the most intolerable burdens of 
all. For it not only takes out of their lives the order which reli- 
gion brings into them, but it also robs them of the consolations and 
the glorious hopes which faith in God implants in the human breast, 

“Fear God,” says the Wise Man, “and keep His commandments, 
for this is all man.” This is why we are on earth; it is how we 
shall get to Heaven. It is the way of truth, and therefore it is also 
the way of peace. It involves nothing extraordinary, nothing ordi- 
narily heroic, but only simple fidelity to the duties of our various 
stations in life. It includes all that is best in life,—its keenest joys, 
its highest aspirations, the most effective service of our neighbor, 
the most harmonious development and perfection of ourselves. It 
embraces whatever is good, whatever is praiseworthy, whatever is 
ennobling. It excludes only what is bad, what is sinful, what is 
degrading. It gives us the only true interpretation of life. For, 
let human pride deny what it will, it must forever remain true that 
God has made us for himself, that we might know, love and serve 
Him in this life, and be forever happy with Him in the next. There 
is no peace for the wicked, and the wicked are precisely those who 
despise the law of God. Neither the exhortation of the Apostle, 
“Be ye all of one mind,” nor the prayer of the Master, “That they 
may all be one” shall be of any avail until men return once more 
to the one true fold under the one True Shepherd. 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Slavery of Sin 
By WILFRID MUSGRAVE 


Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin” (John viii. 34). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Freedom is always prized: the misery of slavery and confine- 
ment. 
II. Bondage of sin a terrible degradation, from which Christ has 


redeemed us. 
III. Gratitude to God who has provided the means by which we 
can recover and preserve our liberty. 


There is nothing that people value so much as their freedom and 
liberty. The most stirring cry to move men’s hearts in a time of 
crisis is the cry that their liberty is being imperilled. Who is there 
who is not eager to strike a blow, to sacrifice comfort, fortune, aye 
and life itself for the sake of gaining or preserving his or his coun- 
try’s liberty? Brave men readily prefer death to loss of liberty. 
The great wars have always enlisted support by reason of this 
natural, exalted and noble idea of liberty; and the late war showed 
us all what a tremendous expenditure of men and money govern- 


ments are ready to incur in defense of freedom’s cause. Our sym- 
pathy goes instinctively to small nations trying to free themselves 
from alien control. And so will it ever be. For the love of free- 
dom and liberty has been implanted in us by God Himself, and 
human nature shrinks from and dreads its loss. To be conquered 
means to be no longer free, and with this loss of liberty come suffer- 
ings that make life unbearable. 


THE MIseRY OF SLAVERY 


Think for one moment of the sufferings of the slaves in days now 
happily passed away for ever. They were liable to oppression and 
tyranny—they had no rights—their lives were in the absolute power 
of their masters—they might be beaten or tortured—worked to 
death and made to suffer every species of insult and shame, and yet 
had absolutely no redress. Or again, consider those who were or 
are prisoners of war even to-day. How many were treated with the 
utmost cruelty—beaten, starved, confined in most uncomfortable 
quarters, deprived at times from all communication with their 
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fellow-men, and at the whims of those placed over them made to 
suffer most acutely. Oh, how such men long to be free! 

Consider too, that you may understand better what liberty means, 
the case of those who are shut up in prisons or in asylums. What 
do these poor wretches crave? What do they ask? It is to be set 
at liberty; to be free to go where one wishes; to be master of one’s 
conduct. Again and again have I heard the question asked by those 
in asylums, “Why do they keep me here? Why don’t they let me 
go out? I want to get away from this place. Let me go, oh, let 
me go!” Indeed it is one of the saddest duties of a priest to visit 
such places, and hear the cries of the inmates for their liberty. 





Our Lord speaking to the Jews who believed in Him, said: “If 
you continue in my word, you shall be my disciples indeed, and you 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” The 
Jews at once became indignant at the mere suggestion that they 
were not free. They answered Jesus, “We are the seed of Abra- 
ham, and we have never been slaves to any man—how sayest thou: 
you shall be free?” But Jesus answered them, “Amen, Amen, I 
say unto you that whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin.” 
A most solemn utterance—as the words that introduce it show. 


THE BONDAGE OF SIN 


In his Epistle to the Romans (vi. 16) St. Paul dwells on the idea 
of freedom and liberty lost by sin. Those who give themselves up 
to sin become the servants and slaves of sin. And what a miserable 
condition this is! Is there anything so dreadful as the slavery of 
sin? Whom do these slaves acknowledge as master? In whose 
power are they? In the power of Satan, whose one aim is to 
secure their destruction, their eternal damnation. “You have 
yielded your members to serve uncleanness and iniquity unto 
iniquity”, with the result that you are now “servants of sin”, ser- 
vants of the Devil. God made you to be His servant, and promises 
you as wages everlasting happiness. But if you become the servant 
of sin, then your wage will be death eternal, for the “wages of sin 
is death” (Rom. vi. 23). 

Oh how terrible a condition to be the slave of the Devil! At one 
time this was the condition of the whole human race. We wefe, 
says St. Paul, “without Christ, being aliens . . . and strangers 
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to the testament, having no hope of the promise and without God in 
this world” (Ephes. ii. 12). Our condition was indeed a sad one. 
To live in this world without hope—as aliens to God—with the 
“handwriting of his decree against us”, oh how miserable a lot! 
No wonder that the Son of God, moved with pity at our forlorn 
condition, offered Himself as a victim for us, that we might be 
restored to favor again. He made peace for us, reconciling us to 
God, blotting out the handwriting of the decree, breaking down the 
barriers erected against us, and thus freeing us by making possible 
for us a way of escape from the miserable condition to which we 
had been reduced. 

And this He did by paying the price of our ransom. St. Peter 
tells us what this price was: “You were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as gold or silver, but with the blood of Christ” 
(Peter i. 19). Oh how grateful we should be for being ransomed 
from such a state of servitude! Is it conceivable that we should 
ever willingly forfeit our freedom again? Is it possible that we 
should value so lightly our liberty and our deliverance from a state 





of slavery far worse than any experienced on this earth, that we 
are willing to put ourselves in the position of slaves again? It is, 
indeed, possible, and it does frequently happen; for we sell our- 
selves back into slavery, not for thirty pieces of silver, but perhaps 
for the mere gratification of some passing passion. As often as 
we commit sin, we become slaves again: “Whosoever committeth 
sin, the same is the servant of sin.” 


THE Key To LIBERTY 


But if we have fallen into sin, and thus degraded ourselves from 
our position as sons of God to that of slaves of sin, is there then 
for us no way of escape? Yes, there is one way for us to escape, pro- 
vided by God, and that is by means of the Sacraments. By the 
Sacrament of Penance we can be free from the chains of sin. As 
often as we make a good confession, we are cleansed from our sins 
by the blood of Christ, and thus we are reconciled again to our 
Maker and restored to His friendship. It is this sacrament that 
delivers us from the clutches of our enemy the Devil. But in order 
that we may be strengthened against temptation, our loving Saviour 
instituted the Sacrament of Confirmation, by which we are enabled 
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to stand firm and fast in the hour of trial. Finally, the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ really and truly present in the Sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist are ever offered to us to nourish our souls and 
give us the strength that is so necessary for the well-being of our 
spiritual life. , 

Oh how heartfelt should be our gratitude to God when we reflect 
on the miserable state of slavery caused by sin, and remember that 
we are provided so generously by Him with the means of avoiding 
that slavery! The state of slavery is indeed a degraded state, and 
we should avoid it by every means in our power. Let us always 
remember that by Baptism we are the children of God, delivered by 
the blood of Jesus from the bonds in which we were held, and there 
fore we should have a pride in being free. We show that we 
value our freedom by treasuring it, and guarding it. We show, 
too, in the same way that we are grateful to God who has bestowed 
this gift of freedom upon us. And if at any time we should through 
indolence or neglect be inclined to barter away our freedom, then 
let us recall most clearly our Lord’s words, “Whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant and slave of sin.” And the wages such a one 
receives for his works is death. God grant that such a wage may 
not be ours, but that we may so live that by His grace of God our 
wage may be life everlasting... 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Teaching of Christ 
By J. C. Reviitg, S.J. 


“And it came to pass that when Jesus had fully ended these words, the people 
were in admiration of his doctrine. For he was teaching them as one having 
power, and not as the scribes and Pharisees” (Matt. vii. 28-29). 


SYNOPSIS: The Doctrine of Christ. 
The Authority with which He Taught. 


The fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
give us in substance and outline the new code which our Lord came 
to promulgate. The Old Law was proclaimed to Israel on Mount 
Sinai by the ministry of angels speaking in the name of Jehovah, 
the New, by our Lord Himself. The former was engraved on tables 
of stone, the latter on the heart of man. One addressed slaves, the 
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other, children and sons. The first was ushered in while lightning 


fashed and thunder rolled, the second was published in peace and 
calm, while charmed multitudes pressed around the Divine Orpheus, 
the Son of God. The Old Law opens with threats and punishments, 
the New promises blessings‘and rewards. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord reveals Himself to the 
world as Lawgiver and Teacher. His logic is faultless, His elo- 
quence compelling. Both were admirably suited to the understand- 
ing and needs of His hearers. Read those three chapters attentively. 
It will not be hard to catch their close connection. They describe the 
character and dispositions of the citizens of the new kingdom, and 
the influence they should exercise. They compare that new kingdom 
with the older one of the Patriarchs and Prophets, both in its general 
spirit and its individual commandments. They then indicate the 
special means to be employed by the followers of the New Law to 
attain their end. They close with a word of warning against the 
dangers they must avoid. It is no wonder that they were in admira- 
tion at the doctrines of their new preacher. 





THE DOocTRINE OF CHRIST 


Our Lord proved His divinity by His miracles. These were the 
credentials signed by His Father that He was really and truly the 
Son of God. The divinity of Christ is proven beyond doubt to all 
reasonable and truth-loving men by the sovereign sway which He 
exercised over the physical powers of nature. He spoke to them as 
Master and Lord. They obeyed as readily as at the word of 
Jehovah, at creation’s dawn, sun and stars had lighted their everlast- 
ing beacon-fires in the sky. 

But a God had to do more. He had not only to show that He had 
full control over material essences. He had to show His dominion 
over spiritual substances; He had to exercise His mastery over the 
intellect of man. That was a task far more difficult than the 
healing of a palsied limb, or the raising of the dead. If His actions 
as wonder-worker prove beyond any reasonable doubt that He was 
God, His doctrine proves it perhaps, in a still more striking manner. 

Like His works, the doctrine of Christ is a divine doctrine. It 
possesses two characteristics seemingly contradictory, which group 
it as unique. It is sublime and it is simple. It is sublime in its 
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subject matter. It is truth itself. It teaches us the existence 
of God, His true nature, His attributes, His unity, His 
eternity, His power, but especially His mercy and His love fg 
principles bring before us, not only the nature of God and what we 
need to know of Him, but also our own nature, our destiny, our 
duties, our end. Our Lord paints our weakness, our failures, He 
knows the snares and temptations that beset our path, the pitfalls 
into which we stumble. He also understands our dignity and worth, 
That wonderful teacher fully realizes the motives by which men are 
urged to virtue, and those which can withdraw them from vice. The 
doctrine of Christ is sublime, because it is a code of perfection and 
sanctity. No teacher had ever dared to set before weak, human 
beings, such lofty standards or such high ideals. Our Lord preached 
absolute perfection. “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” Sanctity, that preservation of the soul of man from all 
moral defilement, guilt and sin, the participation of our humanity 
by sanctifying grace in the divine nature, was a new dogma brought 
by our Lord into the world. It was to transform our humanity, to 
lift it out of the grooves and channels of sin into which it had sunk, 
and make it imitate the perfection and holiness of God Himself. 
Only a divine person could attempt to promulgate such a code. 
Neither Plato, nor Socrates, nor Aristotle had ever dreamt of such 
a message. 





The doctrine of Christ leaves no vice uncondemned, no virtue 
unrecommended. A universal code, a nobly democratic platform, it 
is not made for a class, for a chosen few. It is no respecter of per- 
sons. By it, rich and poor, freeman and slave, Jew and Roman, 
Greek and barbarian, are equally bound. Tyranny and lust in the 
ruler, hypocrisy, avarice and selfishness in the Pharisee and the 
priest, rebellion in the subject, trickery in the servant, are equally 
blamed. It loves justice, it extols charity, it canonizes repentance 
and sorrow for sin. How sternly it condemns injustice and fraud, 
and selfishness and pride! How nobly it inculcates charity, purity 
and chastity! It knows no compromise with sin. But what tender, 
what godlike compassion and mercy it shows to the repentant sinner, 
to Mary Magdalen, to the penitent thief! 

If that doctrine of our Lord were faithfully practiced in the world, 
and were made, as our Lord desired, the great charter of man’s 
\ 
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duties, rights and dignities, regulating international law; were it 
made the cornerstone of national and individual greatness, the 
inspirer of the individual’s conduct, of his intellectual, moral, social 
and religious acts, how much injustice and cruelty, what cruel wars, 





what suffering of soul and body, what intolerable wrongs would be ° 


banished from the earth! The world needs a restoration. It must 
be restored in Christ our Lord. His doctrine alone can heal its 
gaping wounds. There is no other name by which it can be saved. 


The doctrine of Christ was not only sublime in itself, it was simple 
in its presentation. Unlike the doctrine of philosophic schools, it 
is not addressed to a chosen few. It is meant for all men. On 
listening to that wonderful teacher, the prince, the ruler, the man in 
power, felt that there dwelt in Him a power greater than his own; 
the subject learnt the virtue of obedience. That teacher taught the 
nobility and blessings of poverty. The poor man, on listening to 
Him, was reconciled to his hard condition, the rich master took to 
heart the lessons of justice and compassion inculcated by His pre- 
cepts, and still more by His acts. 

The language used by our Lord was simple, homely, tender. His 
discourses were short, pithy, familiar. He used the language of the 
people, their proverbs, their comparisons. There was no sugges- 
tion of the school in His words; they were plain, clear, to the point, 
nobly popular, picturesque. Figures, parables, illustrations, com- 
parisons, fell from His lips, in a golden stream. Like the Amazon 
and the Nile that sweep along with them in their course to the sea, 
islands carpeted with flowers, that golden stream bore the fruits, the 
flowers of divine truth to every hearer. With what rapture children 
and old men, farmer, tax-gatherer and soldier, Roman centurion 
and Syrian matron, and above all, the world’s outcast, the scorned 
of society, the leper and the public sinner, hung upon His words! 
They brought such cheer, such consolation, such hope! If a single 
word of that wonderful Teacher brought back the flush of health 
to the leper’s brow, or unlocked the bolts of the grave, still more did 
they bring comfort and hope, a new life to the despairing soul. They 
were the words of a friend, of a father, of a God. They were so 
tender! All felt they were loved! 

They speak to us still! Their echoes ring round the world! They 
whisper in our hearts! Young man, do you not hear them: “Blessed 
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are the clean of heart, for they shall see God.”” Rich men, employers, 
masters, men in power, judges, listen to their godlike promige. 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 





All who are acquainted with tears and sorrow and have seen death 
and poverty stalk into their homes, remember He has pronounced 
you blessed: “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com. 
forted.” Those who are fighting the hardest battle of life, that of the 
passions of the heart against God’s holy will, do not give up the 
struggle. Stand fast! Our Lord promises you a great, a mysterious 
reward: “If anyone love me, he will keep my word, and my Father 
will love him, and we will come to him and we will make our abode 
with him” (John xiv. 23). 


THe AUTHORITY WITH WHICH CHRIST PREACHED, 


Our Lord, says St. Matthew, “was teaching them as one having 
power, and not as the scribes and Pharisees.’’ The authority or 
power with which Christ spoke was founded on the most solid titles. 
It rested on His claims to the very power of the Divinity, on His 
claim to be the Supreme Lawgiver, the Master of life and death. 
He alone dared to teach, not only how to walk in the way of virtue, 
not only to seek truth and life, but that He Himself was the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. He recalls the teaching of the Old Law, 
divinely revealed to Moses. Without arrogance, He contrasts it 
with His own! Time and again He shows a new way. He promul- 
gates another code and frequently introduces it with this emphatic, 
purely personal note: “I say to you.” Power breathes in His every 
word. No hesitancy or doubt mars His utterance. He tells His 
hearers to pray to His Father: “Ask and you shall receive.” He 
knows His Father will grant their request. Are not He and the 
Father one? He reads the secrets of hearts. He prophecies His 
own capture, His sufferings, His death, His resurrection. He speaks 
as the judge of the living and the dead. At the very moment they 
pronounce Him guilty of death, He tells Caiphas and the judges of 
the Sanhedrim that they will see Him one day “sitting on the right 
hand of the power of God and coming in the clouds of heaven.” He 
claims to be and to give eternal life. He forgives sins and to prove 
that He has the right and the power to do so, He heals the palsied 
man. Sincerity, persuasion, unction, tenderness, grace and power 
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are throned upon His lips. Hollow and cold must have sounded the 


doctrine of the scribes and Pharisees, when compared with that of 
Christ. Never did man speak as He did! What teaching equals 
His in sublimity and simplicity, in clearness, in authority, in its 
human appeal; in its power to guide conscience, to enlighten the 
mind, to purify the heart, to root out in sin and vice, and lift weak 
humanity to the throne of God and make it worthy of the high des- 
tiny for which God created it? 

In the midst of the jarring discord of the world, while false 
prophets and teachers betray His doctrine, and wolves in sheep’s 
clothing work havoc in the flock of Christ, His true children and 
followers must be on their guard. From Christ alone and from His 
official representative and the divinely appointed interpreter of His 
word, the Catholic Church, must they learn His message in its full 
truth and beauty. Never did society and the individual so much 
need a divine teacher, a divine physician. They are straying far 
from the truth, they are smitten with disease and death. They must 
turn to Him as Peter did when many doubted and left Him: “Lord 





to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of everlasting life.” 
“Speak, Lord, and thy servant shall be healed.” 


BIBLE STORY SERMONETTES FOR 
THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Labor and Work 


“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” (Gen. iii. 19). 


All night long Peter and his fellow-fishermen had been out on the 
lake trying to catch fish. They lowered their nets at different points, 
but without any success. In their disappointment they rowed home- 
ward and brought their ships to the shore. Jesus had gone down 
just at this time to Capharnaum, by the lake or sea of Genesareth, 
and many people had come to hear Him. As He stood by the sea 
He saw the two ships by the shore; the fishermen now washing their 
nets. Having entered one of the boats, which was Peter’s, Jesus 
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asked Him to push it out a little from the land. When Peter had 
done this, Jesus sitting there began to teach the multitude. 

When He had finished this discourse, He told Peter and Andrew, 
his brother, to sail on the sea, and let down their nets. Peter ap. 
swered: “Master, we have been laboring all night, and have caught 
nothing; yet at Thy command, I will let down the net.” When 
they had done this they caught so great a multitude of fishes that 
their net broke. Then they beckoned to their partners who were 
in the other boat, by the shore, and called to the other fishermen 
to come to their aid, and they filled both boats with the fish, until they 
were almost sinking. When Peter saw the miracle which Jesus had 
done, he fell down at Jesus’s knees and worshipped Him, saying; 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” He was aston- 
ished and so were his partners, James and John. Jesus worked this 
miracle so that these men might see it, and believe in Him and 
know that He was the Son of God. He now chose these poor 
fishermen to be His special disciples to go with Him wherever He 
should go, and having said to them, “Come with me,” they left 
their boats and all they had, and followed Him. When Jesus had 
said to Peter, “Sail out now on the sea and let down your net 
to catch fish,” he and his companions had stepped into their boats 
at once, and rowed out into the deep. Children, that is what we 
call obedience and industry. And our Lord was well pleased when 
they had obeyed and caught such a quantity of fishes. 





What a great example Peter and his companions give to every- 
body, young and old. Work and study are hard taskmasters. 
Children are always ready to play and romp about. But young 
folks must overcome their lazy feelings and go to school from 
day to day, and do their homework, and help their mothers to do 
housework or to assist their fathers to chop wood, etc. If you are 
lazy and get cross, as you often do, it will be necessary for your 
parents to chastise you. What is the little work you have to do 
compared to the work your father does every day. For eight ot 
ten hours he is in the shop or at his desk in the office. And you 
mother—she never gets rest day and night; she is always ready 
to serve you; she makes your clothes for you; and often she plies 
her needle far in the night. Do you want to shirk your little work 
when you think of that? 
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Our Lord does not love lazy boys or lazy girls. He loves dili- 
gent children. When He who was God lived on earth as a boy and 
, man He never rested. He was continually going from village 
to village doing good—instructing the ignorant, restoring health 
to the sick, consoling the sorrowful. When He was quite worn out 
by His day’s work He would sit beneath a tree to rest. The people 
ysed to bring their little children to Jesus so that He might put His 
hands on them and bless them. His disciples, however, found fault 
with those who brought them, lest they should disturb Jesus and 
they wished to send them away. But Jesus was much displeased with 
His disciples, and said, “Let the little children come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” He meant 
that only those persons who are humble and loving, like little chil- 
dren, shall come into His kingdom. He took them on His lap, 
and prayed with them and blessed them. Jesus wants every child 
of God to work cheerfully and willingly. Every task, no matter 
whether it is schoolwork or housework, brings a blessing from Jesus 
to the good child. 

Every industrious boy or girl is also good, kind, obedient, and 
agreeable. You have often heard the story of the rich man who, 
when he came to die, called his sons to his death-bed and told them 
about a great treasure that was hidden in the vineyard. In the 
springtime after their father’s death the boys began to dig. Day 
and night they worked looking for the great treasure; no treasure 
could be found, but their father had not deceived them. He knew 
what a fine crop could be got out of the ground if it was well dug 
up and tilled. And so the following autumn the vines were cov- 
ered with the finest grapes, and the boys’ diligence was rewarded as 
their father foresaw. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Consequences of Anger 


“But I say to you, that whosoever is angry with his brother, shall be in danger 
of the judgment” (Matt. v. 22). 


In to-day’s Gospel, my dear children, Jesus uses very strong 
words. Let us, however, examine His words carefully. We find 
our Lord sitting on a hill surrounded by His Apostles and a multi- 
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tude of the people. He told them that the fifth Commandment for. 
bade killing. If anyone kills a man, the murderer is brought before 
the judge and condemned to death. “I am going to tell you some. 
thing that is even stricter,” said Jesus: “If any one entertains 
anger even in his heart he is in danger of being judged and cop. 
demned. And whosoever shall say to his brother an abusive word 
shall be in danger of being brought to Jerusalem before the high 
priest and there be condemned to a painful death. And whosoever 
shall say “Thou fool,” shall be in danger of hell-fire. You will 
surely agree with all those who listened to Jesus that this is very 
severe language. 





Just notice how our Lord, who is always so good and so kind, 
was in this instance so very strict. If you are abusive in your lan- 
guage to your companions whilst you are angry, you are in danger 
of hell-fire. Are you not frightened when you think of your con- 
duct? How often have you not been angry, very angry, with a 
boy or a girl, or with your relatives? Have you not even forgot 
yourself so far as to be angry with your parents when they cor- 
rected you? Would not Jesus say that you too deserved a severe 
punishment. 


Again, how often have you tantalized other children? You 
mocked them, you laughed at them and made them very angry. 
During your play, if things did not go your way, have you not at 
times started a fight without the least provocation and called your 
companions bad names? If you recalled that Jesus was standing 
by listening to such language, you would hide yourself for shame. 
At another time you have offended others by being impertinent, 
even to grown-up people, when they did not do what you wantec. 
Your parents and your teachers could tell how bold you were when 
things did not come your way. Unfortunate cripples and old people 
have been held up to scorn by the nicknames you gave them. Do 
you forget that Jesus said that whatever you do to the sick, to the 
poor and to the weak, you do unto Him? If you have been guilty 
of bad conduct, how do you dare to pray or look Jesus in the face, 
if you do not first tell Him you are really sorry? Sometimes you 
are guilty of even greater mischief by striking others in your anger, 
or by destroying whatever comes in your way. What would our 
Lord say about such conduct? He would turn away with tearful 
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eyes if He found a child so cruel and heartless, and in eternity He 
would completely ignore him and leave him to his melancholy fate. 

An old philosopher had a little daughter who was only ten years 
old. One day whilst she was playing in front of the house with 
some peasant children a quarrel arose. One of the boys struck the 
little girl on the arm with a stick, making it black and blue. She 
ran into the house crying, and said to her father: “That naughty 
boy has bruised my arm. I want you to go out and whip him.” 
The father took the little girl on his knee and said: ‘My daughter, 
tell me, what good would it do, if I went out and beat him? Would 
not your arm really hurt as much? He struck you because he was 
angry with you. For a few minutes he hated you. If I whip him 
he will hate you more than ever and hate me too, and all of us. 
Would it not be better to make him love you? Perhaps that would 
change his character for the rest of his life. I tell you what I would 
do if I were you, I would go to the pantry and get some of that 
nice raspberry jam and take it out to him, and I think it will make 
him love us all, instead of hating us.” The little girl did what her 
father told her, and she felt happy ever after. i 

The severe words from the mouth of the good Jesus are meant 
for you, you bad boy and you bad girl. Our Saviour wants to find 
you full of love and full of friendship for all your companions and 
everybody else. If you want to be a child of God and have God 
forgive you you must imitate Jesus. Do you want to be separated 
from God for all eternity? Never! In that case you must try and 
be agreeable to other people, pleasant, obliging and full of love. 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Worthy or Unworthy 


“When you shall have done all these things that are commanded you, say: 
We are unprofitable servants” (Luke xvii. 10). 


When the people heard of Jesus being near, they followed Him 
around the sea of Galilee. They came out of cities and towns and 
hamlets—men, women, and children. They left their homes and 
their work. They gave up everything just to be near Jesus. Three 
days and three nights they lived in the hot and barren desert, filled 
with a great desire to listen to Jesus teaching. They showed such 
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a great love for the Son of God that the Saviour rewarded them 
by a miracle. As they were hungry He commanded His Apostles 
to make all the people sit down. The wonderful miracle that Jesus 
did was that He multiplied the loaves and the fishes as they were 
distributed among the people. These people made themselves 
worthy of this great favor by their good conduct and zeal. 

Whenever Jesus talked the great crowds listened with the greatest 
attention. All kinds of people were in the crowds, rich and poor, 
soldiers with swords by their sides, and even the Jewish priests with 
their long white gowns. One day there were many persons stand- 
ing about Jesus, listening to the wonderful words He spoke, when, 
on the outer line of the crowd, some women and children gathered, 
They had come out of the white houses which dotted the green hill- 
sides. Some of the women carried babies, others held little ones by 
the hand. They were poor women and the children had little cloth- 
ing. They pressed through the crowd until they reached Jesus, 
Then the mothers asked Him to bless them, to put His hands 
upon their heads and pray for them. He not only let them come 
to Him, but He took the babies up in His arms, and laid His hands 
on the heads of the little boys and girls, or put His arm around 
them, and blessed them all. 

How worthy those children must have been to get this great 
privilege! But do you know that you can be just as near to Him 
to-day as those children were? Every day in our prayers we can 
talk to Him, and He can hear us. He is with us every minute, lov- 
ing us and taking care of us, no matter whether we are still very 
young or grown up. All day long, all night long, too, He is wait- 
ing in the Tabernacle to have us come and talk to Him, and ask 
Him to bless us and mother and father. Do you ever go in by 
yourself to speak to Him at the altar. 

“Am I worthy?” is a question you ought to put to yourselves. 
Children, you have your hearts constantly filled with desires, your 
lips always ready to ask for something. If a boy sees one of his 
companions wear a new straw hat, at once he runs to his mother 
and wants one like it. Around Christmas time he goes into a toy- 
shop, and he bothers his parents continuously till they buy him 
what he wants. During your youth not a day passes without 4 
demand for something. There is no harm in expressing a wish, 
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provided you go about it in a gentle and becoming way. Before 
you present your petition always ask yourself: ‘Am I worthy of 
this favor? Do I deserve it? Did I try to please my parents and 
teachers? Was I always obedient? Did I do my duty?” If you 
can conscientiously say yes, then you may express your wish. 





David, the shepherd-boy who slew the giant Goliath, was invited to 
live at the king’s palace, and he became a great friend of the king’s 
son, Jonathan. David and Jonathan soon loved each other greatly, 
and the Lord and all the people loved David very much. This made 
the king very jealous, and he resolved to kill this popular young 
soldier. When Jonathan learned of the evil intentions of his father 
he told David to go away from the palace for three days. “After 
three days,” he said, “I will come to your hiding-place, and I will 
shoot three arrows, and say: Haste; stay not, which means that 
Saul will surely kill you.” After the time was up Jonathan went 
out at the time he said, and a little lad went with him. He sent the 
lad on before him so that he might find the arrows he was to shoot. 
Then he shot an arrow that passed over the lad. And Jonathan 
cried out aloud, saying: “The arrow is beyond thee; make haste; 
stay not.” And David heard the words, and he knew from those 
words that he must flee. Then David rose up and fled from Saul. 
Jonathan loved David, and he helped him to escape from his father ; 
and they made a covenant together that they would be kind to each 
other forever. 

Children, God has placed us in this world to work, not for play 
or recreation, or for eating and drinking. The dear little swallow 
builds her nest; she has to gather every bit of food and may rest 
only at night. People, like birds, must work. Suppose that the 
baker would stop baking bread, or that the farmer would not work 
the fields, or that the laborer not go to his shop, what a queer world 
this would be. God will not give us anything without labor. He 
wants us to work. Only he who works faithfully can enjoy rest 
and recreation. St. Paul says: “If any man will not work, neither 
let him eat” (II Thes. iii. 10). Children, before you ask your 
parents in future for any favor, ask yourselves: “Am I worthy; 
do I deserve it?’ With a good conscience you can enjoy a favor 
when you deserve it. 





























SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


False Friends 
“Beware of false prophets” (Matt. vit. 15). 
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Jeremias the prophet one day went through the streets of Jerusg. 
lem with a rope around his neck and a bundle of wood on his back. 
He stopped at every corner where he saw a crowd had gathered, 
and cried out: “Do penance; your sins cry to heaven for yen. 
geance. The king of Babylon shall come and make you his slaves, 
God is angry at you, because you disobeyed Him by worshipping 
idols.” Some of the princes of Juda demanded that Jeremias should 
be put to death. “For,” they said, “he makes the people afraid, 
because he says the Lord will send famine and pestilence upon us, 
and will give the city to the king of Babylon. That is all a lie.” 
And the people looked upon Jeremias as their enemy. The wicked 
people, therefore, took Jeremias, and let him down with cords into 
a deep pit that was in the prison; at the bottom of the pit was mire, 
so Jeremias sank in the mire. 
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The princes of Juda would not obey the Lord nor believe the 
prophet, who was a true friend of the people. His words came 
true. Jerusalem was besieged for eighteen months. The bread was 
all gone in the city; there was no more left for the people to eat. 
The Temple at Jerusalem was burnt to the ground, and the palace 
of the king, and the houses of the people; and the enemy broke 
down the walls of the city. The people of Jerusalem who were not 
slain were made captives. So the kingdom of Juda was ended on 
account of the sins of the people. The words of the prophet Jeremias 
came true, for the king of Babylon came and forced the people all 
into exile. 
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How foolish the Jews were to listen to the princes of Juda, who 
were the false prophets. In to-day’s Gospel Jesus warns His dis- 
ciples to avoid such people. They seem to be your friends by their 
nice words and manners, but in their heart they want to destroy you. 
af To this very day false prophets are scattered throughout the world. 
Their appearance is very attractive and their words are sugar-coated 
just to ensnare you and bring about your ruin. A good country 
girl had accepted a position in New York. On leavetaking from 
her mother she was advised to be cautious about her companions 
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Ina very light-hearted way she remarked: “Mother, do not fret; 


my friends will not do me any harm.” The attractive, pious young 

‘| was soon surrounded by many admirers. She was captivated 
by their polished manners and by their flattery. Gradually she 
dropped her prayers and stayed away from Holy Mass. After she 
had been led into sin, her eyes were opened and she learned that 
those who looked so innocent were only hypocrites who successfully 
schemed and brought about her destruction. 

Children, some day you will be thrown into the company of 
strangers. You will meet boys and girls, men and women. To 
your face they will appear charming; they may give you presents. 
They will seem nicer to you than your pastor, or your teachers, 
or even nicer than your parents. You will, perhaps, say: ‘These 
friends surely mean well toward me.” Are they true friends? Are 
they not rather false prophets of Jerusalem, who outwardly look 
like lambs but in their hearts are devouring wolves? 

Children, you can soon tell if your friend has your interest at 
heart. Jesus said: “A tree is known by its fruit.” If a companion 





is good you will know it by his deeds. If your friend acts contrary 


to instructions you have received from your parents or from your 
pastor, if he does not serve God faithfully—then he is not your 
true friend, he is a false prophet. And if he flatters you as Judas 
did our Lord in the garden of Olives, do not believe him. Go away 
from him before it is too late. 





Berent Publications 


“My Bookcase Series.” “Fabiola, or the Church of the Cats. 
combs.” By Cardinal Wiseman. 


“My Prisons: Memoirs of Silvio Pellico.” 

“Philothea, or an Introduction to the Devout Life.” By gy, 
Francis De Sales. 

“Like Unto Him, or the Spirit of Christianity.” By Francis 
Nepveu, S.J. Translated from the French by Chas. B. Fairbanks, 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) Price: $1.00 per volume. 


During the past year the first ten volumes of “My Bookcase Series’ 
have been published and, judging by the quality of the voiumes selected 
and published, it may be safely presumed that the entire series of one 
hundred volumes will mark an epoch in the production of Catholic 
literature in this country. The present four volumes maintain the 
standard set by their predecessors and should prove as interesting and 
as profitable. As in the previous volumes, the introductions of Fr, 
Reville are to the point and informative. 

The delightful story of Fabiola has enjoyed a popularity accorded 
few historical novels and has long since established its place in Catholic 
literature. Fabiola is a true child of pagan Rome, yet is untainted by 
the moral decay that witnessed the decline of the Roman Empire. She 
is the heroine of the story, yet it is about her protegée, Agnes, that the 
story seems to wind its chief attraction. The scholarly English Cardinal 
was able to command the sources of early Rome and used them effec- 
tively in writing this fascinating story. Under his skillful hands “The 
Church of the Catacombs” is pictured in a period of the bitterest per- 
secution: heroic saints of every walk in life, the little patrician Agnes 
and her blind friend Emmerentia, the slave Syra, the noble soldier 
Sebastian, the youthful Pancratius, the boy martyr of the Eucharist, 
Tarcisius, and the repentant apostate pass in review and live again. 
The Church, still staggering from the blows of the Decian and Valerian 
persecutions, girds itself in a moment of peace for the last awful strug- 
gle under the persecution of Diocletian and Maximian; then the long 
travail of the Church ends with the triumph of Constantine, the death- 
blow to paganism in the Roman Empire. While liberty has been taken 
with the chronology of the early centuries—as the author himself 
mentions—nevertheless the grouping of these martyrs and confessors 
in a single period presents a colorful picture of the persecutions and 
gives the reader an inkling of the price that our faith has cost. 

My Prison is the diary of a well-known Italian dramatist and journal- 
ist written during his imprisonment. Suspected of plotting against 
the Austrian domination in Italy, Silvio Pellico was arrested at Milan 
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in 1820, and, after a short imprisonment in that city, was transferred to 
Venice and later to the fortress of Spielberg in Moravia ; he was finally 
released from the last place in 1830. During the long decade of his 
imprisonment he bore his confinement and sufferings with remarkable 
fortitude, finding his only consolation in the Sacred Scriptures and the 
Sacraments. He speaks of his sufferings with reserve, and with a 
charity that withholds him from what seems a legitimate condemnation 
of his oppressors ; he studied to see the good in all whom he met and 
was appreciative of the least kindness shown him. “My Prisons” 
is more than a mere diary of a condemned innocent man: it is the 
picture of a soul capable of rising to heroism in the crucible of 
agonizing trial. 

Philothea, or as it is more popularly known, An Introduction to the 
Devout Life, hardly needs any comment. It is a work that has illumined 
the pathway of the spiritual life for three centuries and no better 
appreciation of this work could be given than a reference to its ever 
increasing popularity from the time it flowed from the very life of the 
Saint who has given it to us. Like its author it appeals to all, and could 
hardly have been omitted from any Catholic bookshelf. 

Like unto Him is fittingly chosen to accompany the Philothea, for 
this work of Fr. Nepveu closed the great century of Catholic literature 
in France, which St. Francis De Sales had opened. Fr. Nepveu 
explains and points out the necessity of the Spirit of Christianity in the 
world, urges the faithful to follow the “Spirit of Christ,” and suggests 
virtues and practices to be cultivated with that end in view. In brief it 
is a plan for conforming the Christian with Christ. It is a very useful 
book for meditation and like the Philothea it has enjoyed an unusual 
popularity during the past two centuries. 

A word should be said about the price of these fine volumes. It is, 
under present day prices of book production, almost unbelievably low 
for newly-set books brought out in the substantial style of ‘““My Book- 
case Series.” The volumes would be cheap at double their price. 

G CP. 


The Bible versus the Secretary. By Rev. F. M. Sprague, A.M. 
(The Stratford Co.) Price: $2.00. 


It will be sufficient to read the first page of this book to know 
what it is like. There the author says: “ That Roman Catholics do 
not found their teachings on the Bible, that the Bible is not found in 
Roman Catholic homes, that the Pope is the sacred oracle of 
Catholicism, and that in its actual working the Catholic Church is 
more pagan than Christian.” 


If the writer of this book had not given air to such expressions 
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of ignorant prejudice we should have welcomed his work, since his 
| purpose is to defend the Bible against certain objections to it. But 
the passage just quoted denudes him of all trustworthiness, 0; 
iW course, being a Protestant, he deserves the credit of still respecting 
i and holding to the Bible, which the great bulk of his fellow-Pyo. 
| testants have long ago ceased to look upon as having any divine 
authority. | 

The Protestants, indeed, started once with the Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible, as their guide and teacher in religion, but the first 
Reformers had hardly been interred and brought before God’s 
judgment-seat to account for their bolshevism in faith when their 
followers began to reject part after part of the once sacred volume, 
Today it is hard to find any Protestant, pretending to be educated, 
who regards the Bible as anything more than a human book con. 
taining much good reading along with countless errors and defects 
of various kinds. 

On the other hand, there stands the old Catholic Church, white 
with the ages, cherishing and defending the Sacred Scriptures 
against all unbelievers and one time lovers of them, promoting ever 
deeper and holier study of them, and expounding them with au- 
thority to the entire world, exactly as she has done all along ever 
since Christ put her in charge of His teachings, just before ascend- 
ing into Heaven, nearly two thousand years ago. Cie. 
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The Early Friends of Christ. By Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. (Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York.) Price: $1.75. 





Christ and Evolution. By T. Slater, S.J. Price: $2.00. The 
Triumph of Love. By Bernard Williamson. (The B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis.) Price: $3.00. 


Your Hidden Treasure. By Rev. E. J. Jungblutt. (Frederick 
Pustet Co., New York.) Price: $1.50. 






The Words of Our Lady. By William Hanly, O.S.F.C. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York.) Price: $1.35. 


‘ft Father Conroy has given the reading public a book dealing with the 
4 early incidents in the life of Christ and the friends who were so closely 
associated with him. Mary and Joseph, Zachary and Elizabeth, John 
the Baptist, Stephen and Paul are introduced, and the Annunciation, 
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the Visitation, the Birth at Bethlehem and the Presentation in the 
Temple are described. It is a practical book, teeming with informa- 
tion and inspiration, suited to the mental capacity of young and old. 
Priests and religious will find it consoling and interesting, a veritable 
mine of gold for meditations and instructions. 

During the last few decades, certain historians and scientists have 
maintained that religion originated with men and not from God, and 
that in the course of the ages it has been evolved into Christianity. 
The pseudo-reformers, notably Calvin, endeavored to justify their 
rebellion against Christ and His teachings by accusing Catholics of 
borrowing pagan legends and teachings—a charge as old as Christianity. 
Father Slater proves the fallacy of these statements and shows that 
Christianity can no more be explained without Christ, than “vegeta- 
tion on the earth can be explained without the sun.” It is a well- 
written book filled with an armory of weapons to repel the false 
charges of modern pagans and should be found on the library table 
of priest and layman. 

Beginning with the principle that God is love, the author of The 
Triumph of Love teaches the doctrine and history of spiritual love 
throughout the ages, and shows that love of God must be the sole 
desire of all Christians, who long for eternal happiness in Heaven. 
Copious extracts from the Holy Scriptures and various stories from 
the lives of the Saints are quoted, making the volume suitable for 
meditations and instructions. The Lord Bishop of Plymouth fur- 
nishes an eloquent foreword. 

Father Jungblutt states in his preface that he has written this ex- 
cellent work for his own sanctification and to aid others in attaining 
the same goal. It is intended especially for the guidance of the young, 
prone to sins against chastity and humility. If every Catholic youth 
and maiden would follow and observe the principles laid down by the 
author, pride and immorality would be stifled in every youthful heart, 
and humility and chastity would adorn their souls. 

Taking the Magnificat as his model, Father Hanly has analyzed the 
words of the Blessed Virgin Mary found in the Gospels. The moral 
lessons contained in these chapters are many and varied, and will 
inspire the reader with a more tender love for the Mother of God. 
For May or October devotions and meditations the work is ideal, and 
priest, religious and layman will find consolation in meditation on its 
sublime truths. ee 
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Bonks Rerrived 


The Abington Press, New York: 


The Reason in Faith. By R. T. ae Builders of th 
Tucker, $1.40; Shuberts of Christianity. y kW penne $1. Soo Tsing? or 
Studies in the Ministry of Reconciliation. yy Bishyp F. . McConnell, $1.75, . oat 


The American Press, New York: 


The Christ Child. By J. Husslein, S. 10 cents; Papini’s Pra t i 
Intelligence Tests, 10 cents, ia : yer te et, oe 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
A Garden Enclosed. By Alice M. Gardiner, $1.25; Lord Bountiful. By F, 


S.J., $1.00; Preaching Made Easy. By Rev. T. Flynn, $2.00; Of Mas j 
Boland, $1. 60; Sodality Conferences. By E. F. Garesché, “" ie $2: 38; aS Gods 
Country. Catholic Stories of Home and Abroad. By N. Boyton, S. J., $2.00; 
Meditations. By Bl. Curé d’Ars, $1.25; The Confessions of St. lem” In the 
translation of Sir Tobie Matthew, Kt., revised and amended by Roger Hudleston OSB, 
$1.00; Thoughts of St. Theresa for ‘Every Day. Compiled PT K. M. Balfe, $1.00; The 
Life ‘of Faith and Love. By Reginald Buckler, O.P., $1.00; Andachtsubungen des 
hl. Kreuzwegen; A Carmelite of the Sacred Heart. Translated’ from the French. By 

Arendrup, $2.75; Loaves and Fishes. Extracts from Fr. Bernard Vaughan’s 
Note Book, $1.00; In Christ Jesus. = R. Plus, S.J., Be 35; Anthro ology - the 
Fall. By =. 6. 2. Johnson, $1.25; Gemma Galgani. P. Coughlan, c. 
cents The Uniate Eastern Churches. By A. Fortescue, Ph. D: 7p. D., 


Charles Beyaert, Bruges: 


Vers union divine par les exercises de S. Ignace. By L. Peeters, S.J.; La Fritre de 
Toutes les Heures. By P. Charles, S.J. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee: 
Great Christian Artists. By E. F. Garesché, S.J., M.A., LL.B., $3.50. 


Catholic Education Press, Washington: 
Play Fair. By J. M. Cooper, D.D. 


Allyn & Bacon, New York: 


The Common Sense of the ees of the United States. By A. T. Southworth, 
60 cents; Orator Latinus. By A. T. Geyser, $1.00. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Fake Gods. A Novel. By Will Scarlet, 2 00; Go to Joseph. By A. M. Lepicier, 
O.S.M., $1. 50; The Mirror of Humility. 7 . . Pinamonti, S.J., 50 cents; Ou 
Nuns. By >. A. Lord, S.J., $1.75; Mary Rose at Boardin School. By M § 
Wirries, $1.00; Hints to Preachers. by H Hugh T. Henry, Litt.D., $1.90; Key to ‘Clark 
Latin for Beginners. By J. E. Lowe, M.A., 60 cents. 


Brothers of The Sacred Heart, Metuchen, N. J.: 
Manual for Novices. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee: 
Ethical Principles for the Character of a Nurse. By J. M. Brogan, S.J. 


Franciscan Educational Conference, Butler, Penna.: 
Report of the Fifth Annual Meeting. 


Franciscana Press, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: 
A Brief History of the Order of the Immaculate Conception. 


D. B. Henson & Son, Chicago: 
Passionist Mission Book; Life of Sister St. Rita of Cassia. By D. J. Murphy, 0.S.A. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 


ae Abbey. A ‘grins Epopee F. W. Weber. 

M. A A. Mugee; Handbook “y "Mord Theology. By A. Koch, ‘DD, 
Breed by A. Preuss. Vol. V, $3.00; A Term of Adventure. By A : 
$1.50; The Scapular Devotion. By P. E. Magennis, O.C.C.; Christian Monism. i 
Erich Wasmann, S.J., D.Ph., translated by Rev. Spencer Jones, $1.25; The Way of 
Cross. By Colomba Marmion, O.S.B., 50 cents; Pilgrim Paths in "Latin Lands. By 
Bede Cainm, O.S.B., $10.00; Panegyrics of the Sane. _ the French of — 
and Bourdaloue. Edited by D. O’Mahoney, B.D. L., $3.25; The Sacrifice of 
Mass in the light of Scripture and Tradition. "By Al po MacDonal d, Bishoe D, 
Victoria, $2.25; The Gospels—Facts, Myth or Legend? By J. P. Arendzen, 
D.D., $1.50; Homiletisches Handbuch. y P. M. Kassieve, O.M.I., 4 vols. 


D. D. Higgins, St. Louis: 
How to Talk to the Deaf. By D. D. Higgins, C.SS.R. 





